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CURRENT COMMENT. 


THERE was a fine piece of sterling honesty in the cable- 
gram sent to President Harding by eighty-nine members 
of the British House of Commons, 16 February, asking 
for American co-operation against the maniacal Contin- 
ental policy of the French Government. The message 
said, “America with Britain unwittingly made France’s 
destructive action possible.’ There is an honest confes- 
sion of the simple truth. It is now known that the war 
might have ended in a draw; that “peace without victory” 
might have been achieved, if the United States had per- 
sisted in even the lying semblance of neutrality that Mr. 
Wilson’s Government all along maintained. Britain, 
chiefly, has the burden of conscience for the present be- 
haviour of France; for it was British machination that 

managed Mr. Wilson’s Administration into the war. 
Nevertheless, catspaw though it was—and however 
promptly and decisively it was repudiated by the people— 
an American Administration stands to-day actually re- 
sponsible for the position of France in Europe, and this 
is nothing to be proud of. 


WE rather demur, however, at the qualifying word “un- 
wittingly.’” When Lord Lansdowne made the little deal 
with Delcassé over Morocco in April, 1904; when Sir 
Edward Grey authorized the “conversations” between the 
British and French staffs in January, 1906; when Sir 
Edward Grey, on 2 May, 1911, stated in the House of 
Commons that “his Majesty’s Government can not see, 
why any objections should be taken” to the French mili- 
tary operations against Fez; when Mr. Lloyd George 
_ spoke at the Mansion House, 21 July, 1911, breathing out 
_ threatenings and slaughter on account of the dispatch of 
the “Panther” to Agadir; when the representatives of the 
British Government signed the punitive treaty of Ver- 
sailles—can this sort of thing be called “unwittingly” 
-manceuvring France into the position which she now 
adorns? Possibly; but it is a very charitable view, very 
charitable indeed. The United States we think, may 
_ fairly be said to have acted unwittingly, because from first 
to last, the whole Administration put together did not 
_ know enough about foreign affairs to have the faintest 
idea of what it was doing or what the consequences 
_ would be; though we are as far as possible from suggest- 
ing this as a plea in avoidance. 
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SENATOR Norris’s sensible proposal for a Constitutional 
amendment to do away with the present misrepresentative 
system of government by legislative lame ducks, has 
passed the Senate with only six dissenting votes; but in 
the House it has fallen into the hands of the Committee 
on Rules, of which six of the thirteen members, includ- 
ing the chairman, are of the lame-duck persuasion, so its 
fate is problematical. Under the amendment a new Con- 
gress shall assemble in January after its election, instead 
of being held back for thirteen months, and there shall 
be at least one session each year. The new plan will work 
no miracle in the nature of politicians, but at least it 
offers a notable improvement over the present scheme. 
It has won marked favour throughout the country, and 
even such a static organization as the American Bar 
Association has formally endorsed the idea.. The need 
for the amendment is amply illustrated by the obstructive 
tactics of the publicly repudiated members of the Com- 
mittee on Elections in the House. 


SENATOR HiRAM JOHNSON pointed out some time ago that 
presidential primaries were not all they were cracked up 
to be, because delegates selected with instructions to vote 
for one candidate somehow suffer a sea-change, and are 
found blithely casting their ballots for some one else. 
Apparently the present leaders of the Republican party 
agree with him that the primaries are not an institution 
to be regarded seriously. They have let it be known that 
Mr. Harding will be the next Republican nominee, and it 
is plain from the confident nature of their statements that 
they have no doubts about controlling the delegates. Under 
present State laws, about half the delegates to the Repub- 
lican national convention are selected through primaries 
at which the electors designate their preferential candi- 
date. In nine other States, which together furnish about 
one-fourth of the convention-delegates, similar primary- 
laws are now before the Legislatures. There is little 
doubt that a substantial majority of the delegates in the 
next national conventions of both parties will be elected 
by the registered voters and pledged to specific candidates. 


Ozviousty this condition does not greatly disturb the 
unobtrusive groups that parcel out the political places, 
from President to coroner. They are well aware that 
those who, by virtue of representing tangible interests, 
have a proprietary interest in the political machines, will 
gather in the convention-delegates under whatever process 
they are chosen. If society were organized on a demo- 
cratic co-operative basis, political processes, in so far as 
they survived, would represent co-operative effort. In a 
society based on privilege and monopoly, political proc- 
esses must inevitably be subordinated to the interests of 
privilege and monopoly. In recent national conventions 
the struggle has been not between rival popular candidates, 
but between rival groups representing privilege. Neither 
Presidential candidate selected at the last election had any 
public following outside his own State; and in fact the 
Republican candidate was one of the most inconspicuous 
figures in American political life. It will be recalled that 
he was selected at a midnight conference in a hotel-suite, 
at which the most conspicuous figure was not a delegate, 
nor was he even supposed to bear the Republican label. 
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As we go to press we notice that the Anti-Saloon League 
of New York is in for what the newspapers call a “sweep- 
ing legislative investigation” of all its activities since its 
formation. The immediate object is to establish the 
League’s character as that of a political body, with corre- 
sponding responsibilities under the Corrupt Practices Act. 
The final object, we presume, is to discredit the League 
as completely as possible through publicity, and perhaps 
through prosecution of its officers. This is a good thing. 
The League has always been a sort of chartered liber- 
tine, claiming privileges and immunities as a non-politi- 
cal body, while actually submerged over its Plimsoll marks 
in practical politics, and up to the present time it has 
succeeded so well that it has been a pretty close imitation 
of a super-government. 


WE have the utmost distaste for the Anti-Saloon League, 
and have been continuously revolted by its methods. If 
things have come to the pass where the people of the 
State of New York can only be sobered up and moralized 
by the political activities of a private organization, with 
a loose-footed janizary at Albany holding the bull-whip 
over a crew of pusillanimous and time-serving legislators, 
we say that the results are not worth having at the price. 
What annoys us most, however, is that while the League 
was in power, our metropolitan newspapers were mighty 
coy and circumspect in what they said against it; while 
now that the tide of sentiment has turned, there is hardly 
an editor so poor as to do the League any reverence. 
Much as we loathe the League, we have less contempt for 
it than we have for the “palladium of our liberties,” which 
had so distinctly little to say while the League was con- 
fiscating those liberties, and only pipes up now, with a 
sheep’s courage, when it is the safe and popular thing to 
do. 


TuHE indefatigable Mr. J. A. H. Hopkins has revealed 
the fact that during the recent period of cold weather, 
while American householders have been striving desper- 
ately to keep off Jack Frost by coaxing their furnaces 
to consume the collection of rock, slate and dust sold 
to them at famine-prices under the beneficent workings 
of Mr. Hoover’s Fuel Administration, the railways have 
been exporting nearly a million tons of good anthracite 
into Canada. While this has been blithely going on, 
many families in up-State New York and throughout 
New England, have been unable to secure any coal what- 
ever. None of the various Government boards and bureaux 
that have jurisdiction in the matter of coal supply and 
distribution has displayed any particular interest in this 
remarkable situation; though at last, because of a resolu- 
tion drawn up by Senator Walsh of Massachusetts, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been forced into 
a belated investigation. Meanwhile, thoughtful citizens 
will be inclined to trust for relief more to the change of 
the seasons than to political agencies. 


Att this reminds us that back in 1921, the United Mine 
Workers appointed a committee to draw up a plan for a 
co-ordination of the coal-mining industry in the public 
interest. Not long ago, the committee submitted a care- 
fully thought-out plan. It prescribed public ownership 
of the country’s coal-resources. It called for “democratic 
management” of the coal-industry “by the people who 
mine it, who apply their scientific knowledge to its prob- 
lems, who transport it, who sell it, who use it,’ but 
emphatically not by any Government board or bureau. 
It recommended the establishment of a Federal Interstate 
Commission of Mines, to serve as a permanent fact-finding 
body, headed by a Secretary of Mines in the Cabinet, and 
composed partly of representatives of professional and 
industrial associations in the industry, and partly of 
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Presidential appointees. In general, we can see plenty of 
openings for severe criticism of this plan; but at least 
it indicates constructive cerebration, and that is more 
than the public has yet got out of the operators. At worst, 
it offers a basis for discussion. Curiously enough, Presi- 
dent Lewis of the Mine Workers has shown no interest 
in the report of his committee, and the official organ of 
the union has gone out of its way to criticize the commit- 
teemen as radicals. Yet, from the melancholy experience 
of the past year, it is clear that the industry will have 
to be reorganized radically sooner or later, and there is 
little doubt that the reorganization must come from within 
the industry. 


Tue FascistI are indeed as gay a lot as e’er the sun shone 
on. The other day, at a village in the north of Italy, they 
staged the very funniest burlesque of political democracy 
that has come recently to our attention. The anti-Fascisti 
in the community had decided to leave the business of 
vote-casting at the local election entirely to the brother- 
hood of the black shirt, but the brothers didn’t want to 
take their winnings that way. They posted up a lot of 
gently admonitory placards, which said: “Whoever does 
not vote is ill. Whoever is ill needs castor oil’; and 
thereupon the populace rushed en masse to the polls, and 
returned the Fascist candidates by overwhelming and 
uproarious majorities. 


WE know very well that the Fascisti are not above the 
use of rough methods, and yet we wonder occasionally 
whether some of the battles in which they engage do not 
consist largely of operatic bosom-smiting. When the press 
brings us the story of some new riot, we sometimes fall 
back for consolation upon the memory of that glorious 
moment when D’Annunzio and the commander of the 
Italian forces sent to capture him, met beneath the walls 
of Fiume—and embraced; or again, we lift down from the 
shelf the autobiography of that great Italian artist and 
warrior, Benvenuto Cellini, and read once more the account 
of his bloody battle with a whole multitude of enemies: 
“". . one of them had seized an iron shovel, another a 
thick iron pipe, one had an anvil, some of them hammers, 
and some cudgels, When I got among them, raging like 
a mad bull, I flung four or five to the earth, and fell down 
with them myself, continually aiming my dagger now at 
one and now at another. ... Afterwards, they searched 
among their dead and wounded, and saw that not a single 
man was injured.” 


Now that the first flush of reactionist ardour has faded 
in Italy, we gather that the population is beginning to dis- 
cover that the millennium has not arrived and they have 
acquired just another political Government after all. New 
phrases are being used, but the old order goes grinding on 
painfully, and criticism and grumbling have been bobbing 
up here and there. Perhaps to this we may attribute the 
diversion of the Great Red Plot which Premier Mussolini 
has unearthed, quite in the manner of our own Chief 
Burns, with the usual properties. The police have arrested 
hundreds of alleged communist leaders, and have reported 
the seizure of tons of revolutionary literature and great 
hoards of gold sent from Moscow to aid in the overthrow 
of established authority. Perhaps this tale of mystery and 
terror will be taken seriously by the Italian population, 
but it is more likely to fall pretty flat. It is generally 
understood that Moscow’s scanty stock of gold is being 
husbanded carefully for the purchase of locomotives and 
other machinery; and while the Russian leaders doubtless 
feel no special love for Premier Mussolini’s brand of 
government, we suspect they would not lift a finger save 
to supply it with plenty of rope and then leave it to its 
own devices, 
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EVIDENTLY with the idea of strengthening up their one 
faithful ally, the French politicians have just voted a loan 
of 400 million francs to the Polish Government. The bill 
went through the Chamber by a majority of 510 to sixty- 
eight, and shortly thereafter the Chamber cast an almost 
identical ballot for a new internal loan of thirteen billion 
francs. One of the Socialist deputies argued that a coun- 
try that could not pay its own debts had no business 
letting out money abroad; and in reply to this and other 
criticisms, M. Poincaré said very sweetly: “We are lend- 
ing money to a friend in need. It is the only explanation 
you will get from me; it is not as bad as others I might 
give.” 


INDEED it seems most likely that an honest and adequate 
explanation would be very much worse for M. Poincaré, 
and very much better for the people of his unfortunate 
country. The correspondent of the New York Times 
informs us that a large part of the loan will be sent to 
Poland in the form of military equipment supplied by 
France; while the correspondent of the Associated Press 
quotes Deputy Blanc to the effect that “one of the secret 
clauses of the agreement called for the purchase of war- 
material to the amount of 100 million francs from one of 
the largest ammunition- and gun-plants in France.” This 
same Deputy carried the argument through to its logical 
conclusion when he said: “The loan is plainly directed 
against Germany, in the desire to strengthen Poland to 
do in Silesia what we are doing in the Ruhr.” All this 
fits in very nicely with the refusal of the Poles, on 
12 December, to sign with the Russians an agreement 
providing for a reduction of armaments. It fits in very 
nicely, too, with the various reports from Moscow that 
the Poles are sharpening up the sword again, and looking 
around for trouble. 


From all accounts, British opinion is pretty generally in 
a sad way over the actions of the French, but does not 
see that anything can be done about it. England is like 
Frankenstein; it has created this monster of French mili- 
tarism and given it the breath of life, and now asks noth- 
ing better than to keep out of its clutches. Many won- 
dered at the complaisance with which Mr. Lloyd George 
used to give way to the French, just as now there is 
some irritation and wonderment at Mr. Law’s policy of 
benevolent neutrality. The answer, in our judgment—we 
may be wrong—is quite simple, i. e., the French aircraft 
and submarines. As we pointed out at the time of the 
Washington conference, a nest of French submarines at 
each end of the Mediterranean could raise merry Ned with 
the British carrying-trade, and French aircraft make far 
more trouble on the Isles than Germany’s did. Interven- 
tion in the Ruhr affair is all very well to talk about, but 
we can see small blame to Mr. Law for speaking softly 
and declining to undertake it. 


On the morning after Lincoln’s birthday, the papers were 
plastered full of speeches which showed how little the 
present generation has learned, even in the matter of 
literary style, from that plain-spoken President. Among 
the columns of chaff, we happened, however, to discover 
a news-item most appropriate to the season. According 
to a dispatch to the New York Times, the Negroes of 
Nassau County, Long Island, were holding a celebrative 
meeting in the Municipal Auditorium on the evening of 
the holiday; and just as they were getting along towards 
the sweet Amen, a fiery cross some fifteen feet high burst 
into flame outside the hall. At the same moment, two 
other crosses of the same size and intention were touched 
off in nearby-towns. The Ku Klux Klan did not sign 
its name to these demonstrations, but it is not unlikely 
that the Klansmen know who poured the gasolene and 
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struck the match. At any rate, the affair serves to remind 
us that although the body of Simon Legree lies moulder- 
ing in the grave, his soul goes marching on. 


Ir took our friends out West a long time to kindle up the 
enthusiasm appropriate to the great war, and apparently 
it is taking them still longer to cool down again. At 
Pacific University, near Portland, Oregon, an attempt is 
now being made to raise fifty thousand dollars for the 
establishment of an “American Legion Chair of American 
History and Patriotism.” The announcement says that the 
project has been launched “to the end that the ideas and 
ideals of our forefathers may still abide; to the end that the 
heroic service and sacrifice of the Legion men [may] be 
perpetuated in the lives of those who will enter the doors 
of Pacific University in the afterwhile.’” The official 
communiqué does not tell us just how all this is to be 
accomplished, but the professor of patriotism may per- 
haps be able to gather a few hints from a couple of poli- 
ticians who have just sprouted something new at Albany. 


Senator Hiccrns and Assemblyman Gray are trying to 
bar from the public schools of New York State every text- 
book that “ignores, omits, discounts, or in any manner 
belittles, ridicules, falsifies, distorts, questions, doubts or 
denies the events leading up to the declaration of Ameri- 
can independence or connected with the American revolu- 
tion.” Furthermore, “the deeds and accomplishments of 
the noted American patriots” are offered the protection 
of a similar set of prohibitions. Apparently our two 
friends at Albany have no patience with the Cartesian doc- 
trine that doubt is the beginning of knowledge. Rather 
they would have us all start from the other end of the line, 
and believe in order that we may know. In fact their 
system has nearly all the characteristics of a highly dog- 
matic religion, and it seems to us that sooner or later its 
proponents must either dignify it with a claim to divine 
revelation, or abandon it as a stale joke. 


One of the best and most praiseworthy movements in 
America is that of the Arbitration Society, which is 
towards substituting voluntary arbitration for court- 
proceedings in civil cases, A group of New York’s most 
prominent men of business, headed by Mr. Franklin 
Simon, is pushing this excellent enterprise, and from all 
accounts they are meeting with success. Every considera- 
tion of cost, delay and trouble recommends this idea. 
Americans, however, must do a deal of learning before 
they learn to arbitrate. They have gotten into the way 
of taking their honest differences to court because they do 
not know what else can be done with them. The courts, 
consequently, have been able to maintain an importance 
and a prestige to which they are not entitled, and which 
will be speedily cut down under the competition of vol- 
untary arbitration. In China, we are told, it is very 
bad form to take a civil matter to court without first sub- 
mitting it to arbitration. If this spirit can be cultivated 
to the same degree in the United States, it will probably 
do a great deal towards rescuing us from our present 
humiliating subservience to courts and statutes. 
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TOPTCS*@ Hai aet INS 
SHOOTING FORBIDDEN. 


SENATOR Borau has introduced in the Senate a reso- 
lution for the outlawing of war. He proposes that 
war shall be made a public crime under the law of 
nations, and that a judicial substitute for war should 
be created, on the model of the United States Supreme 
Court “in its jurisdiction over controversies between 
our sovereign States.” His plan also provides that 
“every nation should be encouraged by solemn agree- 
ment or treaty to bind itself to indict and punish its 
own international war-breeders or instigators, and 
war-profiteers, under powers similar to those conferred 
upon our Congress under Article I, Section 8, of our 
Federal Constitution.” 

This is pretty obviously a counsel of perfection; as 
such, it has its uses and must be spoken of respectfully. 
It is, in the first place, a sort of touchstone wherewith 
to try the temper of the governing body of the most 
dangerously imperialistic of all the nations upon earth. 
If Mr. Borah’s resolution ever comes to debate, it 
will be interesting to see what will be said for it and 
against it, and by whom. If it ever comes to a vote, 
this interest will be redoubled. Moreover, resolutions 
like this are always worth broaching for their publicity- 
value. They tend to inform the public mind about the 
criminal character of war; and they tend also to fix 
responsibility for war in the right place. Thus they 
have an educative force which is probably not to be 
disparaged. Probably, but by no means certainly; for 
such plans (the Hague idea is an excellent example) 
are quite regularly put out under a specious appear- 
ance of workableness and practicality that deceives a 
great many people, and thus it is a question whether 
they do more good than they do harm. If they could 
be put out frankly for their moral effect, with the 
assurance that they are being put out for this purpose, 
and with no idea whatever that they will actually work, 
they would do well enough. The trouble is, however, 
that they are usually put out by persons like Mr. 
Borah, who, with the best intentions in the world, 
really believe that they will work. 

We have great respect for Mr. Borah’s integrity 
and independence; we are willing to do anything we 
can to enhance the moral effect of his resolution; but 
we must point out at the same time the utter naiveté 
of assuming that his plan can by any conjuration 
actually work. Mr. Borah’s impulses and intentions, 
in short, may be taken seriously; but his project may 
not be taken any more seriously than those of circle- 
squarers or flat-earth fanatics. It is a device of the 
sort much sought after by liberal publicists and poli- 
ticians, which proposes to make an omelette without 
breaking any eggs. We believe that the defects of 
Mr. Borah’s plan are due to his imperfect understand- 
ing of the fundamental causes of war, and the natural 
relation of politics to the conditions out of which wars 
proceed; we do not believe that they are due to a 
desire to advance his own political interests or to 
promote anything resembling a deliberate fraud upon 
popular hopes and desires. 

Wars proceed from rivalries in economic imperial- 
ism. This is their fundamental and general cause, and 
the only one. A policy of economic imperialism is 
adopted by Governments as the result of the exporta- 
tion of capital. Nations begin to export capital when 
monopoly of domestic natural resources makes it more 
profitable to employ capital in the development of 
foreign markets and enterprises than in domestic invest- 
ments; and as that monopoly tightens and its price 


increases, the exportation of capital increases. As 
long, therefore, as monopoly-control of natural re- 
sources goes on, the exportation of capital will go on, 
economic imperialism will go on, and wars will recur. 
There is no conceivable device which can cut in between 
cause and effect anywhere in this sequence. At some 
future time, war will probably have become so expen- 
sive that imperialism will abandon it for some other 
method. The League of Nations, indeed, already fore- 
shadows such a device. The League of Nations was 
conceived as a method of sustaining economic impe- 
rialism without the risk and cost of war; but so far, 
it has no particular force or significance. Until the 
time comes, however, when imperialism will voluntarily 
abandon war on the ground that it costs more than it 
comes to, wars must and will take place at longer or 
shorter intervals of recurrence. 

This is what Senator Borah does not see; he does 
not see, therefore, that his nostrum is utterly inert. 
To legislate against war, leaving the cause of war 
unabated, is as ineffectual as to legislate against pesti- 
lence while leaving the cause of pestilence unabated. 
During the past eight years Mr. Borah has had ample 
opportunity to see going into the wastebasket every 
international agreement and convention for the regu- 
lation of war; not one of them maintained the slightest 
semblance of authority. What, then, would be the 
chance of his proposal, the moment that some colli- 
sion of nationalist economic imperialisms made war 
inevitable? Suppose the Congress passed his resolu- 
tion unanimously, and every single member of the 
Administration swore fealty to it on a stack of Bibles 
as high as the Washington Monument, what would it 
be worth when some predatory venture of American 
economic imperialism like those in the Philippines, 
Haiti, Central America or Santo Domingo, made it 
necessary that “the flag should follow the investor”? 

We earnestly beg Senator Borah to reconsider his 
resolution and reshape it in such a way as to give 
it some semblance of intellectual seriousness and 
respectability. As it now stands, it reminds us of the 
forlorn and ridiculous sign that was discovered on 
the field of Gettysburg, still, by some miracle, intact 
after the battle. It bore the legend “Shooting For- 
bidden on these Premises, under Penalty of Law.” 


PROGRESS IS INDIVISIBLE. 


In his naive attempt to launch the ship-subsidy bill on 
the ways of debt-repayment, President Harding let it 
be seen that there are no limits to the appetite of 
Governments. Instead of regarding a possible annual 
credit of $150 million as an opportunity for reducing 
a national debt of some $23 billion, the tenuous hope 
of payments-on-account of the British indebtedness 
was made the occasion for urging new expenditures. 
With the benefits of the latest war yet to be demon- 
strated, a soldiers’ bonus looks too much like throwing 
good money after bad; but a bonus to shipowners may 
be made to take on the bright hues of untried 
adventure. 

It was not altogether surprising to find that the 
President’s hopes were shared by the shipowners 
themselves, and by their representatives in Congress, 
as well as by the spokesmen for the Shipping Board, 
and by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. This 
quick response was given utterance at a meeting of the 
National Merchant Marine Association, which appears 
to be an altruistic body of patriotic citizens who are 
convinced that it is “absolutely vital to win and to 
hold adequate markets for the products of our farms 
and factories, and to gtiarantee the national defence.” 


j 
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But unfortunately for the commercial argument, while 
there are reasons enough for the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of markets, a lack of ships does not appear to be 
one of them. The fact is that there is not enough 
business for the ships that are available, thanks to 
the impoverishment of the workers of the world due 
to war-losses and the warlike character of post-war 
Governments. 

Ignorant of the laws of political economy in general, 
and of the nature of trade in particular, rulers and 
people alike suffer under the delusion that it is pos- 
sible to sell without buying, and to grow rich by 
suppressing commerce. As a result of acting on this 
false theory, co-operation among the producers of 
wealth is threatened with all kinds of penalties, and 
the complicated machinery of civilization has been 
badly damaged. The staples of trade are made the 
sport of speculators. Wheat, oil, cotton and rubber 
are but examples of materials that bind the world 
together; the lives of its inhabitants being dependent 
upon these and similar products of the earth. The 
Secretary of the Treasury admits that “business in 
this country can not progress indefinitely without its 
foreign markets,” but he makes no reference to the 
established policy of trade-prevention. This comment 
is left to disinterested students, as when the Idaho 
(University) Economic Bulletin points out that “the 
farmer’s prices in the last analysis are set by foreign 
demand and foreign ability to pay for his products,” 
adding that if the farmer proposes to limit himself 
to feeding the people of the United States, he might 
as well go out of business. What chance have the 
struggling millions in Europe and elsewhere, to over- 
come the obstacles which their Governments, as well 
as ours, place in their way? 

The varied resources of our Continent and the 
blessing of free trade among the States of the Union 
may help to mitigate the evils of national isolation, 
‘but our selfish attitude prevents our coming, as we 
might, to the rescue of Europe. It is not so much a 
question whether we shall take part in European affairs, 
as what role we shall choose to play. The war-time 
alliances were entanglements which brought in their 
wake all sorts of evils, foreseen and unforeseen; but 
it would be a simple matter to avoid similar political 
commitments for the future, while extending the full- 
est possible economic assistance. By closing our ports 
and our markets to the workers of other nations, we 
are choosing not the least sinister part in the drama. 

The blame for so ungenerous an attitude can not 
be fastened on any one class. Although the tariff- 
system reveals the connexion (so often hidden) be- 
tween business and government, the employers can 
not fairly be stigmatized as more heartless than the 
workers who add to their support of protective tariffs 
a demand for savage immigration-laws. The ship- 
owners, in seeking a subsidy, are merely following 
precedent. Instead of demanding the right to compete 
for the more numerous cargoes of an unshackled com- 
merce, they prefer to count upon profits secured at 
public expense. They are less concerned about the 
inevitable conflicts arising from national jealousies, 
because the subsidy-scheme is thoughtfully arranged 
to meet this contingency. What a different aspect the 
United States would present to a distracted world, if 
in obedience to the idea of fair play, it left the risks 
of private business at home and abroad, to be borne 
by those whose interest it is to calculate the chances 
of success or failure! If it opened its doors to univer- 
sal commerce, and stood ready to share with the whole 
world the natural resources of the Continent, it might 


with the prestige of justice demand the open door in 
every foreign land. 

Under such a regime, to be sure, bankers would not 
be able to command the services of Government troops 
and Government officials to secure the payment of their 
loans to weak nations; manufacturers would have to 
rely on business-sagacity in meeting world-competition ; 
and ships providing the best and cheapest service would 
get the freights. Commodities would be produced 
where the conditions of production were most favour- 
able ; and markets would be won by industry and skill, 
instead of by favouritism and threats of violence. 
Prosperity would then be measured by the cheapne$s 
rather than the dearness of the necessaries of life, and 
the best pledge of national security would be the con- 
tentment arising from impartial laws. 

Before we can be of much assistance in checking the 
disintegration of society that is now in progress, we 
must realize the truth expressed by Kropotkin when 
he said, “Human progress is indivisible; it is possible 
only when it includes all.” But sentiments of this 
sort do not appeal to politicians whose importance 
increases with governmental extravagance. It remains 
for the taxpayers, who must now understand the cost 
of nationalism based on monopoly, to figure out the 
advantages of unrestricted co-operation. 


RUSSIA AND THE FUTURE. 

At the recent opening of the tenth All-Russian Soviet 
Congress, Premier Lenin’s ill health did not permit 
him to make his usual report on the situation of 
Russia. Mr. L. Kamenev acted as a pinch-hitter for 
the Premier, and spoke with the dispassionate frank- 
ness and the close adherence to economic realities 
which Russian legislators under the new regime have 
learned to expect from their administrative leaders, 
and which legislators in other countries, if they have 
the wit, might well envy. It is plain from Mr. 
Kamenev’s remarks that whatever Utopian ideals the 
Soviet leaders may preserve in their hearts, they are 
convinced that at present, as far as Russia is con- 
cerned, all the emphasis must be placed on production, 
for only that way does salvation lie. This has been 
the simple formula of Mr. Lenin through all the years 
of civil strife, foreign invasion and destruction. Soviet 
diplomacy, Soviet internal policies, including the 
restoration of competitive private trading and the 
granting of private concessions, are now dictated 
primarily by the necessities of production. With 
privilege and monopoly abolished, the administrative 
leaders are in a position to press forward in this single- 
hearted purpose; and thus Russia enjoys a marked 
advantage over most other nations. 

Thus in the matter of foreign policy, Mr. Kamenev 
sums up the Soviet formula in two sentences: “We 
need peace. We are willing to adapt ourselves to the 
economic life of the whole world.” In a sense this is 
a surrender; but it is a surrender to reality, and, as 
the speaker makes clear, is in no sense to be carried 
to abject extremes. As far as Russia was concerned, 
he points out, the conferences at Genoa and the Hague 
were failures because international imperialism asked 
more of Russia than she was willing to concede. No 
better result was to be expected at Lausanne. Similarly, 
the disarmament-conferences proposed by Russia failed 
of practical accomplishment. In spite of that failure 
Russia was proceeding to reduce her army. “We enter 
the new year with the desire to continue this peace- 
policy.” It is apparent from Mr. Kamenev’s analysis 
that the Soviet leaders discern a slow but inevitable 
trend towards the full admission of Russia into the 
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fellowship of nations, and they believe that the time 
approaches when they can buy recognition at no ruin- 
ous price. Obviously the price will be fixed by the 
progress of their own internal reconstruction ; and thus 
production is the crux of their problem. 

Mr. Kamenev gives a picture of the internal situa- 
tion, plain and unadorned. As a preliminary he points 
out that for the first time since the revolution, even 
though the economic barriers raised up against her 
have been only partly removed, and her Government 
is not yet recognized by the Government of any of the 
Great Powers except that of Germany, Russia now 
fihds itself at peace. 


It is only to-day that we can maintain that the first funda- 
mental condition towards really peaceful and creative work has 
been fulfilled [declares Mr. Kamenev]. For a long time 
there has no longer been heard with us the rattle of the 
White Guards’ machine guns, nor the roar of foreign cannon; 
and this has almost made us forget that it is but a short 
time since the cannon of the foreign occupants has been 
silenced in the Far East. The war was not ended when 
we defeated Denikin and drove Wrangel into the sea; it 
is ended only now, by the reconquest of the Far East. It 
is only now that we can assert that the working masses, 
from Vladivostok to Baku, from Batum to Petrograd, and 
from Odessa to Archangel, are united in one State organism 
under the red Soviet flag. 


Western Russia, of course, has had a year of peace. 
Is it moving towards recovery and_ self-support? 
Mr. Kamenev’s figures indicate that Russia has begun 
its upward struggle, but the progress is painfully slow. 
“We have produced very badly and very little. The 
total production of the whole of our industry has only 
attained twenty-five per cent of our pre-war standard.” 
The railways showed last year about forty per cent of 
the pre-war standards of accomplishment. The farm- 
production was under twenty per cent, a figure which 
is low enough even if we make allowance for the deso- 
lation and drought along the Volga. 

Yet even these figures, studied in detail, show an 
upward trend. In 1918, the number of railway- 
trucks loaded daily was 7500; in 1921, 9500; in 1922, 
11,500. Coal-production rose twenty-five per cent in 
1922 over the figure for 1921, naphtha rose twenty 
per cent, iron and steel 100 per cent, cotton yarn 
nearly 200 per cent. In 1914, the market for articles 
of general and daily consumption for town and coun- 
try had a turnover of 4200 million gold roubles; in 
1921, of only 600 million, and in 1922 of 1000 million. 
In 1921, exports covered only five per cent of the 
imports; in 1922, they reached twenty-five per cent. 

“Our rouble mirrors the whole disorganization and 
disproportion of our political economy,” continues Mr. 
Kamenev. “Until we have a stable rouble, systematic 
economics for the country are a delusion.” This 
stabilization he represents as an imperative task; and 
in turn stabilization depends in large measure on the 
ability to balance the budget. In rg21, the budget 
showed a deficit of eighty-four per cent. In the first 
six months of 1922 this was reduced to sixty per cent 
and in the last quarter to fifty per cent. In January 
of 1922, ninety per cent of the revenues were repre- 
sented by issues of paper money, but by September 
the proportion had been reduced to fifty-three per cent. 
Apparently the Russians are struggling valiantly to 
leave behind them the theory of bootstrap-levitation 
which gives rise to a printing-press currency. 


“We have no reason to maintain that we have 


attained any very great success in our internal economic 
structure,” says Mr. Kamenev, in summing up. “We 
must face the truth in cold blood, and admit that we 
are just beginning to work our way out of the jungle.” 


Thus, though Soviet Russia shows a noticeable gain 
in health, it still suffers from an advanced stage of 
economic anemia. Probably it is still too early to dis- 
cover in what proportions the disease is the result of 
the inevitable destruction of war and revolution, of the 
application of the communist idea and of sheer worldly 
ignorance among the new leaders. It is notable that 
the industries that seem to pick up most slowly are 
the heavy industries held rigidly under State control. 
An anti-communist moral may easily be drawn from 
this. On the other hand, as Lenin has pointed out, 
it is these industries that from the nature of things 
require new capital for their rehabilitation, and beg- 
gared Russia can borrow none. Under the present 
conditions Russia must attempt to re-create these indus- 
tries with the savings from her own mutilated produc- 
tivity. Surely that is a task of terrifying proportions. 
“If we can not furnish these subsidies we are lost 
as a civilized State, let alone as a socialist State,” says 
Lenin. 

The men who tore down the old structure in Russia 
are still in power in Russia. If these stalwart 
destroyers can transform themselves into real builders 
and creators, they will have achieved a sort of miracle. 
Yet if Russia is to be saved, it must be through faith 
and hard work; and it must be confessed that the lead- 
ers of the Spartan band ruling Russia to-day show a 
remarkable capacity for both. They have learned much 
from their own mistakes. As Lenin, paraphrasing a 
Russian writer, humorously remarked, ““When the Bol- 
sheviki do something foolish, it is as though they said, 
‘two times two is five’; but if their enemies do a stupid 
thing, it is as though they said, ‘two times two is a 
candle.’ ” 

The Germans were once regarded as the impractical 
dreamers of Europe, and it was said that their future 
was in the clouds. Yet from the bitter hardships of 
the Napoleonic period arose the Germany of Bismarck. 
Who would dare predict what changes the Russian 
character may show, when it emerges from this period 
of suffering and tribulation? 


THE AMERICAN CHEKA. 


In the piping times of Theodore Roosevelt, the Depart- 
ment of Justice was known largely as a trust-busting 
agency.. It went about flourishing the big stick, and 
breaking up “bad” corporations, or pretending to break 
them up; the result being a fat harvest for the lawyers 
and a fresh outlay for book-keeping on the part of the 
“busted” companies—all which, of course, had to be 
paid for by the ultimate consumer. This process con- 
tinued with diminishing fervour under President Taft, 
but it died away under Mr. Wilson; and after Mr. 
Wilson entered upon his great democratic crusade, the 
Department undertook a new activity, the building up 
of an extensive secret-police system on the Tsarist 
model. This activity has been continued without let 
or hindrance under the amiable Mr. Harding; and 
under both Administrations alike it has been pro- 
ductive of more official lawlessness and disorder than 
this country had ever suffered before. 

Under our industrial system, there has been a con- 
siderable growth of private industrial detective- 
agencies. Naturally these organizations flourish on 
industrial disturbance. The methods of some of them 
have been aired from time to time of recent years; 
and they need plenty of air. Under Mr. Wilson the 
head of one of these agencies appropriately became 
the Generalissimo of the secret police; and under 
Mr. Harding, another got the job. 

We gather from the testimony that Mr. Frank P. 
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Walsh has elicited in Chicago from that versatile 
agent-provocateur, Albert Bailin, that Bailin is the sort 
of person that no reputable business-man would think 
of employing in any capacity. Bailin, however, found 
congenial employment in the industrial detective- 
agencies, and his peculiar talents gained him a post 
among the Department of Justice’s precious assortment 
of spies, stool-pigeons, provocateurs, key-hole artists, 
framers, snoopers, trouble-mongers and _ terrorists, 
whose salaries and generous expense-accounts are a 
charge upon the taxpayers in this land of the free. 

For the private agencies, Bailin declares that his 
daily tasks included incitement to violence and murder, 
forgery, the framing of innocent persons, concocting 
threatening letters for purposes of blackmail, and the 
like. Possibly this time Bailin is sticking to the truth, 
possibly not. Some things, fortunately, we can check 
up. For instance, he asserts that in October, 1920, at 
the instigation of officers of the W. J. Burns detective- 
agency, he sent to the Postmaster of New York a type- 
written letter signed “The Nights of the Red Star— 
American Anarchist Fighters.” The letter threatened 
to blow up the Woolworth Building unless political 
prisoners were immediately freed. It was a time of 
great public excitement. The Wall Street explosion 
had occurred in September, and the detective-agencies 


and the secret police were filling the air with portents | 


of red revolution. There was no unemployment in 
their line, and the goose hung high. Bailin says that 
the purpose of the letter was to roil the waters of pub- 
lic opinion a bit more; and he asserts that the Burns 
people had him write a similarly misspelled letter from 
the I. W. W. headquarters, as from one radical to an- 
other, in order that by putting the two together, the 
clever detectives could point out that the Woolworth 
threat must be an I. W. W. plot. Officers of the Burns 
agency now state to the newspapers that Bailin was in 
their employ at the time, but that the first they heard 
of the letter was when they were notified by the local 
Federal authorities that Bailin “was in the peniten- 
tiary” for writing it. Bailin, however, was never in 
the penitentiary. He was arrested 1 November, 1920, 
and the newspapers made quite a feature of the red 
threat, though they gave no hint that Bailin was a 
Burns man. Curiously enough, he was never tried. 
Though the Burns agency by its own professions is in 
full possession of the facts, and Mr. W. J. Burns him- 
self has been head of the Government secret service for 
nearly two years, Bailin is a free man and not even 
under bail. He says they have feared to try him be- 
cause he knew too much. One wonders about the 
force of this. 

Bailin declares that on 16 September, 1920, the day 
after the Wall Street explosion, he wrote in Mil- 
watikee, for the Thiel detective-agency, a report pur- 
porting to place the responsibility for the outrage. The 
report, as Bailin concocted it, was supposed to be 
founded on the revelations of one Lechovetsky, a 
wholly fictitious agent of the Soviet Government, who 
related how L. C. A. K. Martens, the Soviet repre- 
sentative here, and his secretary, Mr. Nuorteva, had 
held two secret meetings with various associates, at 
which it was planned to assassinate Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, sen., and Mr. J. P. Morgan, and also to 
plant the bomb in Wall Street. This whole fabrica- 
tion, according to Bailin, he eventually sold to Mr. 
W. J. Burns. Let us see how it checks up with Mr. 
Burns’s activities. 

For some time after the explosion, Mr. Burns, then 
a private detective, was much in the limelight, purvey- 
ing mysterious hints about a vast red plot. In Novem- 


ber he even offered a reward of $50,000 for the appre- 
hension of the plotters; though a few weeks before 
that, the Government expert in the case had given a 
formal opinion that the explosion came from blasting- 
powder, presumably carried in a wagon for use in some 
excavation-work near-by. 

Fifteen months later, with Mr. Burns in Wash- 
ington at the head of the secret police, sensational 
news-reports came from Warsaw of the arrest by Fed- 
eral agents of one Wolfe Lindenthal, who was said 
to have written a full confession, in 10,000 words, 
revealing all details of the Wall Street plot. This 
news Mr. Burns authenticated and elaborated for the 
eager reporters. “Lindenthal gave us names we already 
knew,” said Mr. Burns, as reported in the New York 
Times. Was the other information from Bailin, one 
wonders? He added that he knew “where the plot 
was hatched, where the money was paid, and every- 
thing like that. . . . Some of the men in the plot are 
well-known radicals.” He also is quoted in the same 
interview as stating that “when Martens came over 
here, his job was to keep the radicals supplied with 
funds.” This is a curious statement, because Martens, 
in the first place, did not “come over here,’”’ but was 
here as a representative of a private Russian steel-cor- 
poration long before his appointment as Soviet trade- 
agent; and second, because he was notoriously hard- 
pressed for money, and had to scrape and borrow to 
keep his office going. Moreover, though for a period 
of many months Martens’s office was continually 
raided, all his mail opened and his telephone-wires 
tapped, no Government agency ever yet presented any 
evidence to indicate the slightest impropriety on his 
part. Finally, Mr. Burns stated: “There is no ques- 
tion but that the Third International of Moscow was 
responsible for the Wall Street explosion, and that the 
Third International paid the plotters $30,000.” 

Then, after a few days of such talk, the whole affair 
died away. Nothing more was heard of Lindenthal’s 
famous confession. No attempt was made to bring 
Lindenthal to this country. Mr. Burns apparently 
buried the names of the plotters in his heart, for he 
took no action against anyone, and said no more about 
the matter. A full year later, the New York news- 
papers learned that Lindenthal had arrived at Ellis 
Island, but the reporters were not allowed to interview 
him on the Great Red Plot, and he was not allowed to 
land. In a few days it was announced that he had 
been deported. 

For the sake of American taxpayers, it is well to 
review instances of this sort from time to time, as 
new facts.become available. In the two cases recapitu- 
lated above, the Woolworth plot and the Wall Street 
plot, Bailin’s story dovetails closely enough with known 
facts which indicate that Big Chief Burns is, not to put 
too fine a point on it, of an essentially romantic nature. 
The Department of Justice costs the taxpayers over 
eighteen million dollars a year. A considerable portion 
of this must be devoted to that democratic institution, 
the secret police. Wz2 have no hesitation in expressing 
the opinion that the American people do not need a 
complicated system of secret police, or even one single 
police-dog, to protect them against real political plots. 
For protection against imaginary political plots the 
cost is high indeed; and if we assume that the pro- 
tectors have likewise to invent the plots, the overhead 
is increased accordingly. 

As for Mr. Burns, his record in the Wall Street 
explosion case, as_ well as his record as a private 
detective, indicates that he is admirably equipped for 
his present position as snooper-extraordinary for a 
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political Government. While of an appropriately 
romantic nature, he does not neglect the practical, and 
he keeps to his tasks with undiminished ardour. Only 
a few days ago we noted a speech of his before the 
Allied Patriotic Societies in New York. The Reds, 
he told the assembled patriots, were rapidly undermin- 
ing the shops, factories, churches, schools and col- 
leges; and in addition they had decided, at the recent 
meeting in the Michigan woods, to kill off prominent 
individuals one by one. The Government was zealously 
guarding us, declared the Big Chief, but what were the 
societies doing to co-operate? “There is not a soul 
looking after the Reds except the Government, and 
that’s your fault.” 

What, we wonder, could a group of frightened, 
eighteenth-century patriots do after such a harangue, 
but dash off and hire some private detective-agency 
with a promising name, to help hound down the mis- 
creants? 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 

THOUGH we have in our possession such scanty records 
of his life, few names in English literature stir us to more 
romantic speculations than does that of Christopher Mar- 
lowe. “A boy in years, a man in genius, a God in ambi- 
tion,” his wild and attractive personality flashes across 
the spacious firmament of the Elizabethan era with all 
the startling and sudden beauty of a falling star. From 
the first, a certain suggestion of impending disaster seems 
to have surrounded the brief years of his wayward life. 
It was as though the winds that blew upon him from the 
outer spaces were electric and sultry; as though in truth, 
it might have been foreknown that his passage to immor- 
tality would be as fatal as it was swift. The very subjects 
which he selected for his plays were significant: the story 
of the blasphemous Scythian King; the story of the reck- 
less scholar of Wertenberg; the story of the unhappy 
English monarch so disastrously susceptible to the physical 
beauty of his friends. 

Born but a few months before William Shakespeare, 
Marlowe had none of the greater poet’s attitude of homely, 
sagacious indulgence. Again and again in Marlowe’s 
work, one comes upon traces of an intellectual impatience, 
an engaging temper of youthful bravado, which drew him 
irresistibly towards those aspects of life which were likely 
to shock conventional susceptibilities. 

In Marlowe's brilliant person, the Italian Renaissance 
had found at last the very incarnation of its own aweless 
and resplendent spirit, actually abroad, so to speak, in the 
rambling, grimy, gibbous streets of old London. It is, 
therefore, no great wonder that the name of Kit Marlowe 
should have been a rallying cry to generations of golden 
youths in their careless revolt against the restrictions of 
adult prudence. 

It is to be regretted that there is nothing extant to give 
us the slightest hint of the kind of physical grace which 
without doubt helped much to endear this son of a Canter- 
bury cobbler to men like Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir 
Thomas Walsingham. Perhaps it was the very humble- 
ness of his origin, with its abstinence and austerity of 
living, which set the “pure elemental wit” of Kit Marlowe 
so uncompromisingly towards those experiences from 
which his eager senses might be expected to extract their 
most vivid satisfactions. We are, at any rate, justified in 
surmising that the low, darkened, oak-panelled room in the 
left-hand corner of the old Court of Corpus was privy to 
many a wild, imaginative flight while it was occupied by 
that “rare-witted” scholar, who although scarce of man’s 
estate, was already yearning for a thousand fantastical ad- 
ventures. Small marvel that even to this day, as the present 
writer can testify, the young men who are privileged to fre- 


quent those historic precincts cherish the memory of the 
famous poet who, three or more centuries ago, passed in 
riotous gaiety from stairway to stairway across the egg- 
shaped cobblestones which still pave the more secluded 
quadrangle of the oldest college in Cambridge. 

It has been suggested that Marlowe was influenced by 
the unfortunate Kett who, himself a Corpus man, was 
burned for heresy in 1589. If this was indeed the case, 
it is very certain that the young disciple soon outdid the 
somewhat mild mysticism of his master. For it is quite 
as clear from the internal evidence of his writings as from 
the reports, legends, and ballads that are connected with 
his name, that Marlowe, in his search “for brave trans- 
lunary things,’ was completely “lord of his desires,” 
acknowledging neither check nor boundary. Indeed, with 
that misguided wilfulness which so often seems to be asso- 
ciated with intelligence, it would appear that he felt no 
compunction whatever in discounting with the most dis- 
tressing levity the great truths of the Christian religion! 

It has been assumed that his Cambridge degree was 
intended to give him entrance to the Church. If this was 
so, the plan sadly miscarried. After leaving the univer- 
sity, we find him adrift in London, writing plays, and 
living the free, delightful life of an artist, the friend of 
Peele and Greene, poets from whom he differed, if we are 
to believe that energetic and discriminating prose writer, 


_ Algernon Charles Swinburne, “not in degree, but in kind; 


not as an eagle differs from wrens or titmice, but as an 
eagle differs from frogs or tadpoles.” 

His first play won for him immediate recognition, and 
during the following years until his death he was occu- 
pied with literary work. It is evident that Shakespeare 
himself fell under the spell of his genius, not only appre- 
ciating the value of his “mighty line’ but seeking his 
assistance in several of his own plays. May we not also 
perhaps be permitted to read into the famous couplet of 
“As You Like It,” in which Shakespeare apostrophizes his 
dead companion, a certain wistful tenderness? 

What an exciting element the reckless, amorous youth 
must have brought to that noble company of poets, who, 
when the playhouses were closed at last, gathered about 
the sea-coal fire of the Mermaid Tavern! 


What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame 
As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life. 


There has been an attempt lately, amongst certain 
tender-minded people, to bring the memory of Kit Mar- 
lowe more into line with the estimable standards of middle- 
class life. In this undertaking none has shown more 
enthusiasm and ingenuity than his late biographer Mr. 
Ingram, whose name, by a coincidence, is identical with 
one often given as that of Marlowe’s murderer. The 
most cursory reading of Marlowe should be sufficient to 
show how hard a task Mr. Ingram had before him. After 
a few pages have been turned, it becomes clear that the 
tradition which has hung about the scapegrace playwright 
for three hundred years was “no pleasant burlesque of 
mine ancients.” For all its “midsummer madness” no 
play could be more heathen in its conception and treat- 
ment than “Tamburlaine.” 


Come, let us march against the powers of Heaven 
And set black streamers in the firmament 

To signify the slaughter of the Gods 

Come, let us charge our spears and pierce the breast 
Whose shoulders bear the axis of the world. 
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“The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus” also is packed 
with the equivocal writing of one “swollen with cunning, 
of a self-conceit.” Could the passionate idolatry of a 
pagan in frenzied ecstasy at the mere sight of the sweet 
flesh of a mortal find better expression than in his famous 
address to Helen of Troy? 

Again and again certain lines emerge in his prologues, 
plays, and poems, which have upon them the very shape 
and colour of his rash, unregenerate temperament. 


For that fine madness still he did retain 
Which rightly shall possess a poet’s brain. 


That his genius “at least delighted to dally with inter- 
dicted subjects” is made evident in a certain famous 
speech in his “Edward II,” and also in numerous passages 
of “Hero and Leander.” Incidentally, in that last wonder- 
ful poem, with what consummate art he brings before our 
minds the peculiar desolate loneliness of “some old sea- 
side knightly hall” built on the very cliff’s edge! 


Far from the town, where all is whist and still, 
Save that the sea, playing on yellow sand, 
Sends forth a rattling murmur to the land, 


His attitude to all wanton pleasure is also sufficiently 
clear in such lines as: 


The richest corn dies, if it be not reapt; 
Beauty alone is lost, too warily kept 


O, that ten thousand nights were put in one 
That we might sleep seven years together afore we wake! 


Tut, she were fitter for a tale of love 
Than to be tired out with orisons: 

And better would she far become a bed 
Embraced in a friendly lover’s arms 
Than rise at midnight to a solemn Mass. 


The following lines, one fears, must always be painful 
reading for critics of Mr. Ingram’s kind. 


I count religion but a childish toy 
And hold there is no sin but ignorance 


Then, if there be a Christ, as Christians say 
But in their deeds deny him for the Christ 


Becomes it Jews to be so credulous? 


The Christians—ringing with joy their 
superstitious bells. 


If further evidence be required in support of the older 
tradition concerning Marlowe’s irreligion, we must turn 
to the informer’s writing which led the authorities to 
record in their books in May, 1593, the four sinister 
words “He is layd for.” The incriminating paper is pre- 
served in the British Museum. “A Note contayninge the 
opinion of one Christopher Marlye, concernynge his 
damnable opinions and judgement of relygion and scorne 
of God’s worde.” The original text is so outrageous that 
it has never been published in its entirety. It may be well, 
however, to remind the reader of certain of its less scur- 
rilous passages. 


He affirmeth that Moyses was but a Juggler and that one 
Heriots being Sir Walter Raleigh’s man can do more than hee. 

That it was an easye matter for Moyses, beinge brought 
up in all the artes of the Egiptians, to abuse the Jewes, 
being a rude and grosse people. 

That all the appostells wer fishermen and base fellows 
neither of witt nor worth, that Pawle only had witt, that he 
was a timerous fellow in biddinge men to be subject to 
magistrates against his conscience. 

That if he (Kit Marlowe) wer put to write a new religion, 
he wolde undertake both a more excellent and more admir- 
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able methode, and that all the new testament is filthily 
written. 


... that all protestants ar hipocriticall Asses. 


Before Henry Maunder could execute the warrant 
which had been put into his hands for Christopher Mar- 
lowe’s arrest, the young poet was dead and buried in 
the old churchyard of St. Nicholas Depford. His end 


-overtook him in the tavern of that village on 1 June, 1593. 


The story of it is derived from various sources. It is 
reported that he was stabbed in the eye by “a bawdy 
serving-man, a rival of his lewd love... and in such 
sort that, not withstanding all the means of surgery that 
could be brought he shortly after died of his wound.” It 
is further reported that he “cursed and blasphemed to 
his last gasp, and together with his breath an oath flew 
out of his mouth.” 

The unhappy event was duly put on record in the 
church-register where it may be read to-day. “Christo- 
pher Marlow, slain by ffrancis Archer (Ffrezer?) the 
Ist of June 1593.” 

“So our tragical poet, Marlow, for his Epicurisms 
and Atheisme had a tragical death,” mildly commented a 
contemporary; while Thomas Beard, the Puritan, with 
that ignorant obtuseness which so often characterizes 
men of his kind in their relations with the finer esthetic 
values of life, had the full hardihood to exclaim with 
malevolent glee, “See what a hooke the Lord put in the 
nostrils of this barking dogge!” 

LLEWELYN Powys. 


CHINA AND CHINESE INFLUENCE. 


THERE are many Europeans who view China simply 
as a diplomatic question, which the Powers must settle 
if they are not to fight. To such people, China seems 
analogous in this generation to Africa thirty or forty 
years ago. This analogy is profoundly misleading to 
all whom it influences. Africa is a continent of many 
races and many religions, with no indigenous civiliza- 
tion except to some slight extent along the Mediter- 
ranean. China is homogeneous, broadly speaking, in 
race and culture; a great Empire which has subsisted 
for thousands of years, and which is as definitely a 
civilizing influence in the Far East as ancient Greece 
was in Europe. The nearest analogue to present-day 
China is Rome at the time of the barbarian invasion. 
The Chinese Empire has been, until very recently, 
much greater in extent than the Roman Empire, and is 
still much greater in population. Its first philosopher, 
Lao-tsze, who lived in the sixth cenutry B. C., laments 
the hurry of modern life and the loss of that simplicity 
which was practised by “the pure men of old.” From 
his day to our own, China has been a highly civilized 
country in all that concerns art and literature, manners 
and government. For 2000 years, officials have been 
chosen by competitive examination, and have had all 
the characteristics which that method of selection 
would lead one to expect. 

Those who would see in its true perspective what is 
happening in China must learn to regard themselves 
as the analogues of the Chilperics, Theodorics, and 
Attilas who swooped down upon the Roman Empire 
when it had grown too civilized to fight. Where we 
differ from these worthies, we differ for the worse, 
since they at least revered the majesty of Rome even 
in decay, while we have no sense of the historical 
greatness of China, because our conventional culture 
still considers that no country is spiritually important 
unless it is near the Mediterranean. Those who 
destroyed Rome politically nevertheless allowed some- 
thing of Roman culture to be transmitted to future 
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ages ; but the armies which attack China from without 
and the missionaries and merchants who undermine 
Chinese civilization from within have no idea that there 
is anything of value to be preserved in a country which 
is bad at making munitions and a bit too provident in 
the use of soap. So long as this ignorance persists, 
it is impossible to understand the Chinese question. 

The question, What is China? which is being asked 
in bewilderment by those who would wish to help the 
Chinese, can be answered only by some understanding 
of the historical position of the Celestial Empire. The 
Chinese first appear in history along the banks of the 
Yellow river, a fierce, unnavigable stream, constantly 
in flood and occasionally changing its course, spreading 
fertility and devastation by turns, tempting men to 
cultivation of the alluvial soil, and then drowning them 
by the hundred thousand. The earliest annals of 
China are concerned with attempts to curb the inunda- 
tions of the Yellow river. In the time of Confucius, 
China was still confined to this region, embracing 
roughly the provinces of Shansi, Chili, and part of 
Shantung. The so-called First Emperor (circa 200 
B. C.) extended the empire to the Yangtze, while his 
successors of the Han dynasty conquered the South 
almost up to the boundaries of present-day China, 
before the beginning of the Christian era. The empire 
of the Han dynasty, with a few additions, constitutes 
China proper in the narrowest sense, the sense in which 
England excludes Scotland and Wales. China proper, 
excluding Manchuria, consists of eighteen provinces, 
extending from Peichi-li (containing Peking) in the 
north to Kwang-tung (containing Canton) in the south, 
and from Shantung (containing the birthplace of 
Confucius) in the east to Sze-chwan on the borders of 
Tibet in the west. 

The four hundred million people who are said to 
constitute the population of China are mainly concen- 
trated in China proper, which is densely populated 
while its dependencies are but sparsely settled. There 
has never been an accurate census in China, but it is 
probably safe to assume that the number of inhabitants 
of China proper is between three and four hundred 
millions. Almost the whole of this area has had for 
2000 years a uniform administration, a uniform cul- 
ture, a uniform written language, education, literature 
and art. The spoken language differs greatly in differ- 
ent places—about as much as French differs from 
Italian—but owing to the non-phonetic character of the 
Chinese script, there is no corresponding difference in 
the written language. Educated people speak what is 
called the “Mandarin language,’ which is approxi- 
mately the dialect of Peking; but knowledge of the 
Mandarin is by no means universal even among the 
most cultivated. There is strong provincial patriotism, 
sufficiently strong to make a federal constitution desir- 
able; but as against the foreigner the Chinese feel 
themselves very definitely one nation. 

Outside China proper there are vast areas loosely 
connected with China. Burma, Annam, Korea and 
Japan all at one time or another acknowledged the 
. suzerainty of China. (As regards Japan, the facts 
are briefly set forth in Putnam Weale’s “The truth 
about China and Japan,” pp. 16-19.) From China the 
Japanese adopted their writing, art, and religion, and, 
broadly speaking, whatever civilization they had before 
1868. Political relations with these countries, how- 
ever, were at most times slight. Much closer and more 
interesting were the relations with Tibet and Mongolia. 
Buddhism, the one important foreign element in 
Chinese civilization, has, as every one knows, a 
northern and a southern form, with Lhassa as the 


religious headquarters of the northern branch. Tibet 
and Mongolia are almost identical in matters of reli- 
gion; they both have lamas, who hold all the power 
in Tibet and most of it in Mongolia. Both are fanati- 
cally religious. At times when the belief in Buddhism 
was increasing in China, the lamas acquired consider- 
able favour; thus Lamaism has been an influence on 
China, as well as China on Lamaism. But the usual 
temperament of the Chinese educated classes is scepti- 
cal, polished and literary, more inclined to make 
epigrams about a religion than to believe it. The 
Mongolians are at a very much lower level of culture 
than the Chinese, being largely nomads and almost all 
sunk in superstition. There is in Peking a Lama 
temple, where Tibetan and Mongolian religious pic- 
tures and statues can be seen. They are dark and 
terrible, altogether unlike the gay, cheerful art of 
Chinese temples. One feels at once the hot breath of 
barbarian fierceness, the sort of spirit that one asso- 
ciates with the name of Attila. Moreover, the Mongo- 
lians have a strong though intermittent anti-Chinese 
nationalism; they remember that Jenghis Khan was 
of their race, and they cherish the hope that some day 
they will repeat his conquest of China. They are 
described with affectionate humour by the Jesuit mis- 
sionary M. Huc, whose “Souvenirs d’un voyage dans 
la Tartarie et le Thibet pendant les années 1844, 1845 
et 1846” is one of the most delightful books with which 
I am acquainted. 

Mongolia is not really. part of China, and in losing 
it the Chinese lose what they have always held by con- 
quest only. It is divided into two parts, inner and 
outer, of which the former is more or less under 
Japanese control, while the latter has had, during the 
last twelve months, a series of adventures typical of 
the confusions existing in that part of the world. I 
must beg the reader not to disbelieve in these adven- 
tures merely because they sound romantic. 

Soon after I arrived in Peking, the newspapers there 
were full of the news that Urga, an important town of 
Outer Mongolia, had been attacked by a certain leader 
of Russian White troops, named Baron Ungern. The 
Chinese garrison resisted, but was overpowered. The 
Japanese were understood to be, as usual, supporting 
the Russian reactionaries. The Chinese refugees 
appealed to Peking, which paid Chang-tso-lin, Viceroy 
of Manchuria, several million taels to undertake the 
reconquest of Mongolia. Unfortunately, however, he 
lost the whole sum within a few days by gambling, and 
was forced to retire in Mukden to economize. Mean- 
while, the Mongolians, in alliance with the reactionary 
Russians, had started a religious and nationalistic 
revival, under the leadership of the Chief Lama of 
Urga, a living Buddha commonly known as the Hu- 
tuk-tu, although in fact there are many other Hu-tuk- 
tus. The Government of the Far Eastern Republic 
(which is in effect Bolshevik) made many offers to 
the Chinese to help in expelling Ungern from Chinese 
territory, but Peking refused their help, from fear of 
offending the Powers, especially the Japanese. 

Unfortunately for the Hu-tuk-tu, however, he had 
a wife. Living Buddhas used to be vowed to celibacy, 
but the Chinese Government, on rationalist grounds, 
issued orders, many years ago, that they were all to 
marry. They obeyed; like the curate in the Bab Bal- 
lads, they “did it on compulsion.” The Hu-tuk-tu 
was therefore married, and what was more, his wife 
was (if report spoke true) a Bolshevik. As he was 
invariably drunk, she acquired control of policy. 
Accordingly—so at least the correspondent of the 
Times in Peking reports—the Bolsheviki descended on 
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Urga, captured Baron Ungern, sent him to Moscow, 
exhibiting him at every station as a monster, plied the 
Hu-tuk-tu with all the liquor he desired, declaring that 
when he dies of delirium tremens he is to have no 
successors, and explained to the nomads and bandits 
that they were permitted by the doctrines of commun- 
ism to take to themselves the flocks and herds hitherto 
belonging to the Mongolian Princes. Consequently, 
Outer Mongolia, which is about half the size of India, 
is now part of the Bolshevik Empire and a firm believer 
in the religion of Karl Marx. 

With the exception of America, all the Powers have 
a thoroughly discreditable record in China. But 
although the first and worst crime, the opuim war of 
1840, was England’s, the chief offender at present is 
Japan, not because of any special depravity (Japan 
has merely been copying Christian morals), but because 
of propinquity and freedom from preoccupation with 
the war. It is a mistake to suppose that one nation is 
better or worse than another; they merely differ in 
the direction taken by their criminal tendencies, Ameri- 
cans vent their brutality on Negroes and socialists, 
_and their subtlety on business-rivals ; while the Japan- 
ese are brutal to the Koreans and subtle in their 
diplomacy. Neither side has any ethical superiority. 
I wish to emphasize this point, because I am firmly 
convinced that the belief in the moral superiority or 
inferiority of one nation to another is thoroughly mis- 
chievous, and a source of much futility in the efforts 
of reformers. 

The two regions which the Japanese are now 
engaged in absorbing are Manchuria and Shantung. 
Manchuria is not part of China proper, but is much 
more intimately related to China than is Mongolia. 
One might compare Manchuria to the highlands of 
Scotland, and Mongolia to Ireland; the analogy must 
not be pressed, but will serve to give a rough idea. 

As every one knows, the Manchus differ from the 
Chinese in race, and originally in language; they were 
a warlike northern tribe who conquered the Chinese 
throne in 1644, and retained it until the revolution of 
1911. But in the meantime they had adopted the 
Chinese language and many Chinese customs ; immense 
numbers of Chinese settled in Manchuria, and are con- 
tinuing to do so. Ever since 1644, Manchuria has 
been administered as an integral part of China, except 
in so far as foreigners have interfered. From the 
point of view of sentiment, language, customs, and 
even population (on account of immigration), Man- 
churia must now be reckoned as thoroughly Chinese. 
The Russians acquired Port Arthur and the railway- 
rights as a reward for befriending China after the 
Sino-Japanese war of 1894-5; the Japanese acquired 
Port Arthur and the Russian rights in South Man- 
churia by their war against Russia in 1904-5, while 
they replaced Russia throughout the rest of Manchuria 
after the Bolshevik revolution—of course with the tacit 
approval of the Powers—as the champions of civiliza- 
tion against the Red spectre. The Chinese still have 
the nominal sovereignty and the civil administration, 
but the Japanese have Port Arthur, the railway, control 
of all the industrial undertakings, the right to military 
occupation, and in short everything worth having. 

Chang-tso-lin, the Chinese viceroy, has a Chinese 
army, and is nominally subject to Peking. But in fact 
whatever energy he can spare from serving his own 
ends has to be devoted to the interests of the Japanese, 
upon whom he is utterly dependent. He and his army 
are a constant menace to the Peking Government, upon 
which he descends from time to time to levy blackmail. 
(He was originally a bandit and is now a Government 


servant.) If the Peking Government did anything an- 
noying to Japan, Chang-tso-lin’s army could be used to 
cause repentance, without Japan’s appearing in the busi- 
ness. As long as Japan retains her exclusive position in 
Manchuria, this situation is difficult to avoid unless 
the Chinese develop a strong, patriotic army. It may 
be asked: How can Chang-tso-lin get an army of 
Chinese to fight against China? One might as well 
ask: How can Governments get armies of proletarians 
to shoot down strikers? The answer is the same in 
both cases: ignorance. Moreover, the immense major- 
ity of Chinese are peaceful and law-abiding; the armies 
are a very small proportion of the population. Soldiers 
are despised, and are largely criminals and bandits. 
Does anyone doubt that if we went round the German 
prisons, for example, we should find men willing to 
“maintain order” in return for liberty and pay? 

The question of Manchuria must be dealt with if 
China is to have any real independence. Except in 
the southern corner, the claims of Japan have never, 
so far as I know, been formally recognized by the 
Powers. Certainly America has never assented to 
them. It would probably be impossible to get the 
Japanese out of Port Arthur without a first-class war, 
which I fear is in any case very probable sooner or 
later. But outside Port Arthur and its neighbourhood, 
perhaps the Open Door and the rights of China could 
be insisted upon, and Japanese military occupation 
could be prevented. I doubt, however, whether, short 
of war, a virtual Japanese protectorate over Man- 
churia is now avoidable, until China becomes strong 
enough to fight her own battles; and the question of 
Manchuria, important as it is, is certainly not worth 
a first-class war. BERTRAND RUSSELL, 


OSIRIS. 


In even the most casual survey of the Egyptian 
religion, it is necessary to keep before us the fact that 
there was an extremely wide cleavage between the 
dogma given to the people and the teachings known 
only to the upper classes and the initiate priests. For 
the people, a wealth of symbols, animate and inanimate, 
together with an intensified worship of the particular 
deity of the province, provided outward and visible 
shapes to satisfy doubts and stimulate imaginations. 
Such symbolism assumed an Oriental profusion, a fan- 
tastic beauty, which remains with us in the thousands 
of relics that are uncovered year by year to the admira- 
tion and mystification of the modern world. For the 
priests, the machinery of religion was simpler; for the 
highest initiates, those who enacted the Mysteries of 
Osiris, it was only incidental. Thus we find that every 
priest joined a special order, devoted to a single god, 
and in that order performed one simple part of the 
ceremonies. Each order maintained its god in proper 
state, and emphasized, as far as possible, his position 
in the pantheon. Such an arrangement is not unknown 
in the modern world. The Catholic Church, for ex- 
ample, whose saints are every whit as important as the 
second-rate deities of the ancients, contains certain 
societies devoted to certain saints. The Protestant 
cults, in accentuating different phases of Christ, Jeho- 
vah, or the Trinity, have, in reality, created a variety 
of gods bearing the same name. In time of war, when 
each Christian nation declares itself to be particularly 
favoured by the Redeemer of Mankind, we observe 
the spectacle of the tribal god on a large scale. The 
English and the Germans worship the same name, 
Christ; but the German Christ supports Germany’s 
war-aims, and the English Christ, England’s. Now 
the peoples of these nations may be whole-hearted in 
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worshipping such outer manifestations of the One; 
obviously, the intelligent spirits of both countries must 
see that God himself is far beyond such tribal emo- 
tions. The Catholic masses may believe sincerely in the 
complicated fabric of heaven, hell, purgatory, and the 
rest; the Protestant masses may believe sincerely in 
infant damnation, predestination, or the Thirty-Nine 
Articles; but “high-minded men,” both Catholics and 
Protestants, push all this detail aside and go directly 
to the Source. This going to the Source constitutes 
what we vaguely term Initiation. The inner faith 
of the Egyptians, too, resided not in a variety of 
strange symbols, but in the One God,’ whom they 
acknowledged centuries before King Khu en Aten 
effected his monotheistic crusade. 

Who, then, is this One God of the Egyptians? What 
are his attributes and his names? Not even his priests 
could have answered directly. His name is unknown; 
his attributes are incomprehensible to the human mind; 
he can be approached only through indirect names and 
symbols. He is the “Self-created Youth”; the Being 
which fashioned its own identity out of the liquid mass 
of elemental matter; the One whose limbs are the 
Many. He is the Spirit which informs all Cosmos. 
Every living thing partakes of his nature; he is in all. 
He may.be called Ra, or Tem, or Amen-Ra, or 
Osiris. Every name is one of his secondary names ; 
every god is a part of his body, as is every man. 
Osiris, the mystical redeemer of matter, is his clearest 
manifestation. Osiris is the link between him and 
humanity, who, by taking on the flesh redeemed the 
flesh, and by his descent to earth, his sacrifice, resur- 
rection, and triumph, brought all things into the sub- 
stance of the Spirit. 

Thus, Osiris became the central inspiration of the 
Egyptian religion, and his sacrament its most important 
ritual. The gods were represented as repeating his 
passion; and on earth, mysteries were celebrated in 
which the story of his sacrifice and triumph was 
enacted. 

This is the story: Revolted by the barbarous 
ignorance of mankind, the gods, who had once walked 
among men, left the world to its own devices and took 
refuge in heaven, thus separating matter from spirit 
and leaving the flesh unredeemed. But Osiris, Isis, 
Set, and Nephthys remained. They were brothers and 
sisters; furthermore, Isis was the wife of Osiris, and 
Nephthys the wife of Set. Osiris, who saw clearly 
what the future held for him (“Osiris knoweth the 
day of his sacrifice”’),* caused himself to be born as a 
man. His birth was announced by mysterious voices 
throughout Egypt. One Pamyles of Thebes heard the 
joyous annunciation, “Proclaim that Osiris, the Great 
King, the Benefactor of the whole world, has just been 
born!” Another voice cried, “The Lord of all things 
has come upon earth!” For twenty-eight years the god 
ruled Egypt as her first king, established peace among 
the warring nations, and taught his subjects agricul- 
ture, wine-making, and the arts. Then, desiring that 
the whole human race receive the benefit of his teach- 
ing—a desire wholly harmonious with the best 
Egyptian thought, which was singularly international 
in tone—he travelled into Asia Minor to spread the 
benign influence yet farther. During his absence from 
the kingdom, his brother Set conspired against him, 
and, after his return, succeeded by means of a trick 
in slaying him and dismembering his body. Then did 
the soul of Osiris descend into the underworld, where 
he was. called the Quiet Heart. Isis, distraught with 


+See “Egyptian Monotheism,” in the Freeman of 14 February. 
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et Osiride.’”’ 


sorrow, fled through all Egypt, collecting the fragments 
of her husband’s body; while Horus, after a three 
days combat, wrested the eye of Osiris from Set. 
Anubis embalmed the reconstructed body, and _ Isis, 
aided by Thoth, breathed resurrection into it and be- 
came, by reason of her magic, the ‘‘Mother of Immor- 
tality.” The two brothers were judged before the 
gods, where Thoth vindicated Osiris, who, after the 
banquet of triumph, was appointed Judge of the Dead 
and King of the Other World. 

The enactment of this drama constituted the Egyp- 
tian Mysteries, and later the Roman Mysteries of Isis. 
The most important part of the ritual hung on the fact 
that Osiris was not a divine instrument: he was 
divinity itself, consciously and willingly sacrificing 
himself for the benefit of mortality. Were the whole 
event an accident, it would be only a manifestation of 
natural law like the change of seasons from autumn 
through winter and back to spring again. The 
deliberate intention of the god to redeem the flesh by 
his passion established free will as the guiding prin- 
ciple of the Egyptian faith; so much so that every 
function of life became identified as the reward of a 
choice to undergo death. The Nile decided consciously 
each year that the blessing it could bestow was worth 
the struggle to come forth at the source, and every 
day the Sun had to contend against the Serpent of 
Darkness before he could launch his Sunrise Boat in 
peace between the Turquoise Sycamores of Dawn. 
Thus no part of life was a routine to be taken for 
granted: it was a daily miracle that the light resumed 
the horizon ; that men arose from sleep; that the season 
advanced on its fruitful course. Therefore, the con- 
secrated priests ought to rehearse the same universal 
sacrament, joyfully and willingly, that dawn might fol- 
low the darkness of death. They underwent, in some 
mysterious manner, the rite of sacrifice and resurrec- 
tion ; they experienced the agony of the widowed Isis; 
they overthrew Set; they walked by the brink of the 
Underworld as the Quiet Heart and tasted immor- 
tality as the Triumphant, merging themselves into the 
One. We can not doubt that they invoked occult pow- 
ers for the accomplishment of this rite; certainly 
hypnotism and probably stranger forces entered into 
the sacrament. Yet those who could not see the 
Mystery could not imagine it, and those who had seen 
it were too overcome by awe to reveal what should not 
be revealed. Herodotus saw “the Egyptians perform 
by night the presentation of the sufferings undergone 
by Him; they called them the Mysteries. . . . Upon 
these Mysteries, all of which, without exception, are 
known to me, let my lips guard a religious silence.” 

Since Isis “invented the remedy which confers 
immortality,’ her part in the ritual was as important 
as that of the martyred god. Because of this, and the 
same human instinct towards feminine divinity which 
we recognize in the worship of the Virgin, Isis became 
the centre of adoration in the later versions of the 
mysteries, especially among the Romans, who main- 
tained her cult well into the Christian era. Here again, 
we have little definite information. Apuleius, who was 
an initiate, tells in his “Golden Ass” of his first partici- 
pation in the rite: how he descended into the under- 
world, walked the brink of death, and was miraculously 
snatched therefrom. But such meagre generalities, 
which we could guess for ourselves, simply stimulate 
our curiosity. 

When we touch on these things we grope in the dark. 
We approach only as far as the external symbolism. 
Yet it is safe to conjecture that whatever marvel came 
to pass took place in the heart of the believer and not 
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on the altar of the deity. For the mystics of the world 
have always, under all systems, escaped beyond the 
externals of faith and held close to the Presence 
enthroned in the inner court of the temple; the same 
Presence in how many different sorts of temple! The 
God who walked by the Nile walks also among men 
to-day ; whether we call him Christ or Osiris, whether 
we see him betrayed by Set or Judas, he is always here, 
he is always betrayed. Osiris was not the shadow cast 
before by the coming of Christ, nor is Christ a remem- 
brance of Osiris: they are the same, and have the same 
significance in different syllables over the earth. The 
machinery of religion changes, but whatever the 
modern man finds in his heart, that the Egyptian found 
also; for that is not the Christian religion or the 
Egyptian religion; it is religion, and all the rest is 
merely an attempt to name that which is nameless. 
Ropert HILbyeEr. 


ADULTERY IN ASCHYLUS. 
BEAUTIFULLY as Cassandra is made to rave in the theatre 
of Euripides, she is most inspired when she fills the 
féschylean scene with her shrieks. She foresees that 
Agamemnon, too, although he is a man, must pay what 
the Victorians called “the price,’ just like any woman. 
The literature of the Victorians makes much of the fact 
that it is the woman who pays. Not until we have re- 
traced our steps as far as the “Agamemnon” of A‘schylus 
do we find an adequate reminder that the man, too, must 
pay. Life, as Oliver Wendell Holmes put the matter, 
always collects its bill. Agamemnon did not know that 
but Aschylus did, just like St. James. 

There is a suggestion of the modern French theatre 
rather than of the theatre of ancient Greece in the theory 
that a man can violate his marriage-vows with impunity, 
whereas a woman, for the same offence, must forfeit her 
position in society. The proposition is not merely 
theatrical in the playwright’s most technical sense, but 
literary in the critic’s too artificial sense. It never rang 
true, and to the morality of no age was it convincing. We 
are all, nevertheless, so accustomed to the modern and 
the contemporary in the forms of imaginative art that 
it seems odd at first sight to have to drag in A‘schylus at 
all here. The theme seems scarcely so ancient as all that. 
More than one French playwright of genius, indeed, has 
risked a play in our own time upon this theme of adultery, 
but a thought so spiritualized as that of AXschylus seems 
incapable of exploiting itself through the medium of the 
Parisian stage. The end of the last act seems always 
to leave us oppressed by that double standard, with its 
mercy for the men in the “triangle” and its severity for 
the woman. 

Thus goes what the French dramatists and the Victorian 
novelists agree in calling “life,” although A‘schylus long, 
long ago demonstrated with his “Agamemnon” that life 
is not at all like that. Adultery, for the man as well as 
for the woman, works out in a tragedy of which the 
mood and the atmosphere are alike reflected in Cassan- 
dra’s AXschylean ravings. Agamemnon, like all men who 
lightly violate the marriage-vow in what we may call, 
perhaps, the French masculine manner, cherishes no sus- 
picion whatever that his course need have any serious 
‘consequences. He is as modern in this respect as if he 
were a character out of a novel by Paul Bourget. 

It is not that Agamemnon misunderstands the temper 
and the capacity of that Clytemnestra whom he married 
so carelessly, but that he married her under a complete 
misconception of the nature of women in general. 
Agamemnon, we soon find, did not know the sex he 
undertook to manage both at Troy and at home. 
fschylus brings out more than once in this tragedy the 


unnoticed truth that men who sin against women do not 
understand women. Agamemnon surpasses belief in the 
persistence with which he misapprehends the crisis 
through which Clytemnestra is passing. He has a 
paramour and she has a paramour; but we are made to 
see that the man has sinned because he is weak, whereas 
the woman took a lover because she was strong in her 
determination to be avenged. Cassandra understood the 
betrayed and faithless wife at once. The raving prophetess 
saw. everything the moment she arrived in sight of the 
doomed house of the Atride after that long journey from 
Troy. Clytemnestra and Cassandra had but to exchange 
a first glance. Agamemnon saw nothing. 

It would be unfair to Agamemnon to indict him for 
his folly in contriving that first encounter between his 
wife and the prophetess who was forced by the vicissi- 
tudes of war to become his paramour. Nothing could 
surpass the skill of AXschylus in making us see that his 
hero’s passing infatuation misled him into a delusion that 
his wife would not see and would not understand his 
actual relation with Cassandra. The essential charac- 
teristic of woman is vision, and Clytemnestra, too, had the 
gift. Her dissimulation was profound. It never for a 
moment misled Cassandra, but it is easy to comprehend 
why it made such a fool of Agamemnon. The fixed 
delusion of a man of Agamemnon’s type is the idea that 
he can hold two women at once, when each is worth hold- 
ing separately, by outmatching them in subtlety, in indirec- 
tion, in what the French call “flair’ All through the 
siege of Troy he had been a facile sensualist, and Clytem- 
nestra had heard with fury of his philanderings. He had 
insulted her intelligence with more than one preposterous 
lie. She took a paramour herself in the end, not that her 
nature was profligate, but because she needed a masculine 
instrument in effecting the slaughter of her faithless hus- 
band. The scandal was already widely whispered. Every- 
body knew, except Agamemnon, that his wife would kill 
him when he got home. 

The insight of the Greek tragic writers into feminine 
human nature is most strikingly revealed by Aéschylus in 
his contrast of the character of the wife with the char- 
acter of the mistress. The father of “plot”—for A¢schylus 
deserves the title—imposes silence upon Cassandra 
throughout the first meeting of Clytemnestra with her 
husband upon his terrible arrival at home from the siege 
of Troy. Cassandra only looks and listens throughout 
that whole long scene. Her silence and her presence im- 
part effects of the utmost poignancy and of a delicious 
piquancy. AXschylus alone among playwrights seems com- 
petent to write tragedy in this manner as if it were farce 
and to contrive farce in the form of tragedy. The 
7Eschylean touch is comprised in that miracle. 

Agamemnon has not the remotest idea of the doom that 
awaits him. Clytemnestra mocks her husband to his face 
but he does not once detect the raillery because it is all 
for the silent Cassandra’s benefit. There is an art in this 
most feminine form of human intercourse and Clytem- 
nestra practises it throughout this scene with a perfection 
of which schylus alone among men has ever fully 
caught the spirit, although George Meredith, thanks to 
his Greek studies, communed with it. The Clytemnestra 
of this tragedy has been compared with Lady Macbeth 
but she seems more like Catharine de’ Medici. 

The guilty wife of Agamemnon talks to her husband 
in this sophisticated scene, a scene more deeply charged 
with the atmosphere of adultery than anything the whole 
French theatre can show, but she talks likewise at her 
husband’s paramour. The term, which fits a Clytemnestra 
like a glove—she had sinned already with AXgisthus—is 
possibly too harsh for a prophetess who had been dragged 
by the hair from an altar to the arms of a conqueror in a 
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camp. Conceding so much, it remains true that we have 
in this scene the first instance in the history of the theatre 
of that triangle to which the French stage has conse- 
crated its utmost ingenuity; and the ancient Greek tri- 
umphs on every plane. Adultery in Atschylus works out 
in just the situation called for by the General Epistle of 
James. “When lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin: 
and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” The 
thing is dramatized before our eyes; and A®schylus, like 
James, knew nothing about a theory that it is the woman 
who pays. There are unexpected parallels between the 
thought of the playwright and the teaching of the Apostle, 
but it suffices to note the inevitability of the doom they 
both pronounce upon adulterers and adulteresses alike. 

The doom hangs heavily over Agamemnon as we ob- 
serve that his wife, in the passage with Cassandra, must 
long have passed the stage of mere jealousy and had 
become cool and calculating in pursuit of her revenge. 
There was at first in the bosom of the wife a spark of 
pity for the captive. Cassandra knew she would turn 
that feeling into one of hatred and contempt by her too 
obvious compassion for Agamemnon as the blackness of 
his doom drank him down towards the end like a bark 
in Poe’s maelstrom. The thought of Clytemnestra, if 
revengeful, is calculating, charged with hatred and eager 
to slay but quietly exultant in the triumph soon to come. 
The thought of Cassandra, though wholly spiritualized, 
is burdened with the sense of the inevitability of the hor- 
rors that impend. Clytemnestra has the vision which sees 
life as it is. Cassandra has eyes only for the life that is 
to come. The speech of the one is finished and fine, and 
the other only raves when her turn comes for utterance. 
They are all together in the shadow of that death fore- 
seen by James for adulterers and adulteresses, but 
Agamemnon is to go first. To Clytemnestra, with no ink- 
ling either of what a fate is to be hers, the pitying mood 
of Cassandra is an offence. When Agamemnon has 
passed well within his dwelling to the bath in which he 
must die, his wife plans that scene with his mistress in 
which the mask is thrown off. Clytemnestra hates 
Cassandra not for inspiring that passion in Agamemnon 
but for pitying him in the hour of his doom. 

Having thus opened the hell within her bosom to the 
inspection of Cassandra, Clytemnestra leaves what we 
may consider the garden to perpetrate the murder of her 
husband within his home. Cassandra, who will not con- 
descend to open her lips in the presence of the wife of 
Agamemnon, shakes the scene with her ravings the 
moment Clytemnestra has disappeared within. It is these 
ravings that invest with such ceremonial circumstance, 
with such ritual magnificence, indeed, the murder which 
all now see to be inevitable. This murder was implicit 
in the lonely musings of the watchman beneath the stars 
when he caught the beacon light that told of the fall of 
Troy and heralded the fatal return of Agamemnon him- 
self. 

fEschylus thus anticipates Shakespeare in an expedient 
elucidated by De Quincey in his famous essay on the 
knocking at the gate in “Macbeth.” No genius, however 
sublime, he points out, can make a murder poetical in it- 
self and by itself. The victim of the most romantic mur- 
der is never glorified by his dreadful end. The physio- 
logical aspects of the experience are too repellant. There 
is nothing in the fact that murder is in progress to im- 
press anyone with a satisfaction that could possibly be 
zsthetic in its quality. Interest must therefore be diverted 
from the murder to the murderer. The feat is achieved 
by the poet who makes us comprehend the jealousy 
inspiring the deed or the hatred that prompted it or the 
consuming passion that supplied the motive, whatever that 


was. “Into this hell,” says De Quincey, “we are to look.” 
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The device is one which none but the supreme masters of 
the art of the stage dare risk, and Aeschylus, who invented 
so much in the theatre, actually originated this. 

His Cassandra raves with a most exquisite wildness 
while the murder of Agamemnon has still to be com- 
mitted. He will be wrapped, we are told by the shriek- 
ing prophetess in the front garden, in a beautiful gar- 
ment. His wife will overwhelm him when he is defence- 
less in the bath. She will strike him in the back. He will 
fall into the water, choking. The crowd upon whom 
Cassandra expends her breath in this style listen help- 
lessly to her ravings. The doom of the adulterer has 
been pronounced. There is no suggestion of a double 
standard of morality, because the scandal invests him 
and his wife alike as it spreads from the palace and fills 
the town with its echoes. Agamemnon is heard to raise 
his voice in agony within. There is no hand to save him 
while yet it is time, and no one interferes when Cassandra 
rushes raving within at last to die. Clytemnestra emerges 
from the palace to face the crowd like an instrument of 
the divine vengeance. Her explanation to the people in 
the street anticipates the epistle general of James in more 
than one place, but in nothing so strikingly as when, with 
the bodies of Agamemnon and Cassandra in full view, 
she declares in effect that when lust hath conceived it 
bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death. Then—that Aschylean touch again—she 
returns to the palace on the arm of her paramour. 

ALEXANDER HARVEY. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
MOSCOVA REDIVIVA. 


Sirs: There is snow on the ground in Moscow and there 
are millions of black crows; as many millions as it takes 
roubles to buy one of the beautiful chrysanthemums with 
which the florists’ windows are at the point of explosion. 
Above the bend of the Moskva river, where the Kmanennyi 
Bridge crosses it, the sunset forms a back-drop of cold, 
clear, golden sky for hundreds of spires in blue and red 
and brighter gold. There is a theatrical beauty about the 
scene which transcends all suffering and makes it seem 
insignificant; and there is abroad among the people a 
spirit rich with prophecy of glory to come. 

I shut my eyes and visualize, at some university in 1973, 
a lecture on “Causes and Effects of the Russian Revolu- 
tion,” and I hear some young, bearded, spectacled privat- 
dozent explain: “In brief, ladies and gentlemen, the 
enfranchisement in the economic sense of a class which 
was known as the proletariat, and the total disappearance 
of that class from the world’s affairs; in other words, 
a practical disappearance of what was known as poverty 
in 1917; all that, we can truly say, is due to the Russian 
revolution.” 

This reverie comes to me in the guest-house, as the 
palace of Charitonenko (Sugar King) on the Sofyiskaya 
Nabrezhnaya has for some time been called. Standing 
at the window of the large music room, decorated in the 
imperial Napoleonic motif, I watched the river and the 
traffic along the shore pass before me. From the window 
the Moskva river somewhat resembles the Seine, and the 
impressive Kremlin walls spreading out before me testify 
that Notre Dame and San Chapelle have here a fair rival 
in the realms of romance. Under the walls, the traffic 
of a great city is moving briskly and confidently. 

In the past six months much has changed and improved. 
The street cars, for instance, all seem to be freshly painted 
and varnished; they are not overcrowded and—welcome 
sign of mnormalcy!—they carry large advertisements 
announcing the sale of Armenian wine. Then there are 
the carts: thousands of carts with flour, with meat, with 
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cabbages which constitute the national food of Russia, and 
with watermelons; low carts pulled by well-fed horses 
which crowd the bridges and the streets, block the traffic 
and amaze one at the quantity of food that a great 
metropolis consumes daily. ‘Yes, but Moscow is eating 
up the country,” one hears the complaint. There are, how- 
ever, no evidences of it to be seen from the windows of 
the railway-cars. It almost seems as though cattle, sheep, 
crops and implements had been waiting for the announce- 
ment of the new economic policy; everywhere flocks are 
grazing, cabbages are lying in heaps, fields are being 
plowed for winter harvest—such are the results of peace 
for even so brief a time as a year—and the peasant seems 
better off than he was six months ago. 

At every wayside station on the way to Moscow, there 
appears to be an ample supply of food. At New Jerusalem 
I purchased an entire roast chicken for a quarter of a 
dollar. The stations are cleaner and the depot at Velike 
Liuki was lighted by electric light. At the border station 
of Sebesh a new custom-house is being erected. No, Mos- 
cow is not eating up Russia. The Russians are mending 
their acres and these are yielding the fruit and the grain 
even without the blessings of the Western capitalists. 

Of course there is starvation in the famine-region, and 
the conditions there are appalling, but the appearance 
of Moscow during shop-closing hours or in the early 
morning makes the appeals for the famine-sufferers seem 
as far removed as when they are cried out on Forty- 
second Street and Fifth Avenue. Everywhere tnere is 
activity; everybody seems to be in a hurry; hammering, 
painting and tinkering goes on day and night. The busi- 
ness section, near the Stone Bridge, where aniline paints, 
colours, and varnishes are sold, is doing good business. 
The Russian paints seem to be of a more tenacious nature 
than the Western kind for the painting} continues even 
while it is raining. 

In the streets, such as the Tverskoy Boulevard, where 
the fighting was the heaviest, the bullet-marks have disap- 
peared. The historical pile of stones which marked the 
apartment house where the cadets took their last stand 
before they were blown up by the Bolshevik bombs, is 
now. being changed into an impressive memorial to the 
discoverers of the theory of evolution. The university- 
grounds have been cieaned up, the painting which was 
commenced about eight years ago is now finished, and the 
scaffolding removed. 

If one is superstitious and believes that it is bad luck to 
pass under a stepladder, one had better avoid Moscow. For 
stepladders, long and short, flank every city block. Despite 
the shortage of every kind of building-material, great 
strides towards restoration have already been made. There 
is barely a pause in all this activity and feverish haste 
to obliterate the evidences of the sorrowful days which 
gave birth to this great liberation. Self-contained and 
confident, the city’s traffic rumbled past the windows of 
the Sugar King’s palace, unmindful of the thoughts of 
a Westerner who was anxious to transport some evidences 
of it to the unbelieving Thomases of the other hemisphere. 

As all this passing show filed below the windows, I 
found myself wondering how often the erstwhile proprie- 
tors of these palaces had looked down upon a similar pano- 
rama, unconsciously feeling their superiority of position 
and aloofness from the tug and the struggle of this 
commonplace city life, until quite suddenly the guns 
around the Red Square had begun to speak. Then what 
anxiety there was in these luxurious rooms; how their 
feverish hands had hurried the packing, while their 
thoughts were already over the hills; and when the big 
gate cautiously closed, how little they had thought that 
in a comparatively brief time such people as Herriot, 
Enver Pasha, Mrs. Clare Sheridan or myself, coming 


from the different corners of the world as guests of the 
new Government, would intrude in these privileged 
privacies. 

The sun had set some time before I lost myself in this 
reverie, and the room was in semi-darkness. I wandered 
off to the pretentious bed to sleep on a pillow which bore 
crowned initials. In the music room I had found among 
the scores and notes a programme of a soirée given in 
1913. In the gallery below hung the picture of the pretty 
daughter of the house. As I shut my eyes, I seemed to 
see the candelabra lit up brightly; a mazurka escaped from 
that old programme and swam on the air; there were 
footmen on tiptoes and there was wine from Crimea, 
Naples and Burgundy; and there rustled by me powdered 
women laughing lightly and affectedly. Christ’s image 
on the bedroom-wall took on a resemblance to Rasputin; 
and, as silence fell, I thought I heard the palace-ghost 
making his union-hour rounds. After all, this glamour 
is the stuff out of which many yarns can be spun to 
lighten the hours, when the present youth of Russia will 
be old enough to sit quietly and dream of the past before 
the warming fire— 

. and all these woes shall serve 
For sweet discourses in our time to come. 
Iams etc. 


Moscow. CHarLes ReEcuHT. 


MISCELLANY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the forthcoming Art 
Theatre of New York. The plan seems to be sponsored 
by Mr. Otto H. Kahn, and its development is in the 
hands of Mr. Morris Gest. The Theatre will probably 
be ready for business by next November. It is to be 
large and extremely plain, and according to Mr. Kahn, 
it will be “a place where young America shall particularly 
have its innings; not only American dramatists, actors, 
scenic artists and so forth, but American singers and 
composers.” 


WELL, que la volonté de Dieu soit faite!—one may at 
least express the best of pious wishes for the enterprise. 
After all, the proposed theatre is only to be judged after 
the fact, judged by what goes on inside it; and if the 
American dramatists, actors and composers turn out to 
have anything to say for themselves, and if what they 
have to say turns out to be worth saying, the enterprise 
will probably have justified itself. The prospect of this, 
however, is not very encouraging, and Mr. Gest seems, 
therefore, to be making a veriture of sheer faith. Some 
one might plausibly suggest to Mr. Kahn that young 
America needs far more than house-room for its innings; 
indeed, that this is the least of its needs. What it most 
needs is ideas—ideas and a decent respect for craftsman- 
ship—and a project like Mr. Gest’s will not do much to 
supply them. 


THE project, in fact, seems to be based upon an odd con- 
fusion, rather characteristic, I believe, of one, at least, 
of its promoters—a confusion of the things that money 
will buy, with the things that it will not buy. This con- 
fusion leads straight to an almost peculiarly American 
form of simony—to the notion, that is, that a more or 
less imposing form of organization will do duty for ideas 
and for faith in ideas; that if only we keep on organizing 
and instituting and keep on getting plenty of money to 
endow our organizations and institutions, it makes no 
great difference whether or not we have any ideas behind 
them, or whether the ideas that are behind them, if there 
be any, are sound. Now the idea of “a place where young 
America shall particularly have its innings,” is, in itself, 
quite tenuous. The practical point, surely, is—to con- 
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tinue Mr. Kahn’s interesting figure—that young America, 
before it has its innings, should learn something about 
the classic lore of batting and base-running. At present 
it knows, and apparently cares to know, virtually nothing 
about either. 


One can understand an organization developing out of a 
definite and sound idea. The Moscow Art Theatre, for 
example, which seems to have furnished an unfortunately 
aborted inspiration to Mr. Gest and Mr. Kahn, has grown 
out of about twenty-five years of diligent devotion and 
labour in the service of a sound idea. Well, that is 
something like; one can, I say, understand the develop- 
ment of a company of persons, bound together by a com- 
mon definite idea, able and willing, first, to master the 
classics of their trade, and then to do their experimenting 
with reverence and caution, in the spirit which is inevit- 
ably developed by incessant commerce with the classics 
of one’s trade. The idea came first and the apparatus 
afterward. Mr. Gest’s and Mr. Kahn’s concern is with 
apparatus; perhaps they hope that if the apparatus is 
there, an idea may somehow presently turn up. But that 
is seldom the case; the unpurchasable gift of God seems 
usually to give such devices a wide berth. The Metro- 
politan Opera House is probably the most conspicuous 
example of this. Never was money enough minted to 
supply the imponderabilia in any performance at the 
Metropolitan. 


Yer from another point of view, and one which is not 
half often enough taken into account, Mr. Gest’s new 
project is valuable, so valuable that one can quite afford 
to wish it well, in spite of its unreason, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy makes an extremely acute observation upon the 
affectations of Western civilization in the courts of Peter 
the Great and Catherine II. “In nations, at least,” he 
says, “the homage which imitation pays, often wins for 
half-conscious hypocrisy as much success as earnest and 
sincere endeavour. A nation that tries to appear more 
‘civilized than it really is, ends very often by becoming 
more civilized than its neighbours ever thought it likely 
to be.’ Mr. Gest’s new enterprise is, I suspect, like the 
Metropolitan Opera House, merely another of our innum- 
erable, ambitious and persistent efforts to appear more 
civilized than we really are. No nation ever had a more 
indomitable determination so to appear; and very possibly 
we shall thus be carried by indirection faster and farther 
towards civilization than our neighbour-nations think. 
JOURNEYMAN, 


ARE 
A NEW “ART OF COLOUR”: IL 


In examining the schemata in the frame of which 
nature presents her richest pomp of colour, we see that 
they all possess a factor of design. The sheaf of pris- 
matic light is the embroidery-pattern known as “le 
dessin hongrois.’ The rainbow and aurora borealis, 
rose-fingered dawn and golden sunset ; the Alpine glow 
and the austere magnificence of certain winter skies; 
then the tragic majesty of piled-up cloud-masses suf- 
fused by sickly greenness, which precedes every hurri- 
cane ; furthermore, the zigzag of lightning, the infernal 
colouring of nocturnal conflagrations; and, finally, 
that most magnificent of all fireworks, the eruption of 
a volcano—not one of these phenomena lacks the 
element of design. 

Design is found in jewelled butterfly’s wing, in 
beetle’s carapace, in lustrous bird’s feather; on scale of 
fish or serpent, in blossom, leaf and berry; and the 
wealth of chromatic reflections and transparencies of 


tranquil or moving waters—all are indivisibly united 
with design. Design attaches to the iridescence ot 
antique glass, mother-of-pearl and of opal; and to 
metallic glazes used in ancient pottery; finally, to that 
delightful display of gorgeous colour which every one 
may observe on rainy days on the oil-splashed, black 
asphalt of our streets. A blotch of brownish motor-oil is 
seen to spread and to flow; as the thickness of the mov- 
ing layer of oil diminshes, forth flashes a fascinating, 
continuously changing play of glazy iridescence, pat- 
terned into scallops, fringes, and undulating bands. One 
pure colour melts into another and.yet another. The 
changes are endless, and the languid flow of the viscous 
material affords ample time for the deliberate enjoy- 
ment of all phases of this gorgeous spectacle. 

In view of all these forms of coloured display 
arranged by Nature herself, Mr. Wright’s proposition 
of producing “symphonies of colour” theatrically, and 
on a grand scale, for the entertainment of crowds of 
spectators, lacks neither attraction nor plausibility. 
However, to be enjoyable, these displays must rest 
upon precedents furnished by nature. The confusion 
of a mere kaleidoscope, however splendid its colouring, 
will hardly be able for a long time to hold the interest 
of intelligent spectators. To be entertaining. and 
endurable, these artificial displays foreshadowed by Mr. 
Wright, must have a framing of intelligible, or at least 
suggestive design, based on natural paradigms. 

We have seen then that the senses must furnish the 
subject-matter, the corpus vile, as one may say, from 
which alone human ingenuity may construct a work of 
art. Whatever may be the emotional value of this sen- 
sual material, it must, in the production of a work of 
art, be subject to the selecting, fashioning and designing 
authority of the intellect, which conceives the idea, and 
pursues its realization to the point of final perfection. 
To become fit subject matter for the practice of the 
arts, the emotional, animal urge of sensual perceptions 
must be rationalized, tamed, and, as it were, debestial- 
ized by the intellect. Their fiery impetus is 
indispensable and precious, but it must not be allowed 
to run wild. Training by intelligent kindness and by 
the discreet use of curb and spur elicits the virtues of 
the full-blooded charger, and each artist should have 
at least one drop of noble blood in his veins. There 
are too many pack horses in the arts. 

Considered from the standpoint of unity, by which 
all processes of nature are bound together, the much- 
paraded catchword of modernism, “art for art’s sake,” 
sounds hollow and is an absurdity. All art that slights 
or ignores the irresistible human need for “clearing 
up” confused and unintelligible situations, can not and 
will not live and thrive. Like a plant, it may draw 
plenty of suitable nutriment from the dark recesses of 
the soil of sensuality, but unless it ascend to those 
levels where the light and oxygen of intelligence be- 
comes available, it must inevitably die through suffo- 
cation in its own raw sap. 

Another catchword made use of by Mr. Wright is 
the phrase “All art must dominate life.” What a 
statement! It runs contrary to all fact, and puts the 
cart before the horse. Art is only one, and that a 
rather late, manifestation of organic life. It is the 
creature of life; hence it can not dominate life. The 
tail can not wag the dog, and the creature can not rule 
its creator. Life can and does exist without art, but 
art can not exist without life. May it not be that the 
author “im dunklen Drange” chose this phrase to 
express the thought fixed in these lines of “A Winter’s 
Tale’? 
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this is an art 
which does mend nature, change it rather; but 
The art itself is nature. 


Following out the consequences of Mr. Wright’s 
hierarchy of the senses which is determined by the 
intensity of emotion they can liberate, their relative 
dignity as heretofore accepted in the arts would have 
to suffer a complete reversal. Touch, the lowest of the 
senses, would hold the highest seat ; next to this would 
come smell and taste; then would follow acoustic 
perception; and the sense of sight, being least 
emotional, would be relegated to the lowest place! This 
is a perfect example of a reductio ad absurdum. 

Let us now examine some of Mr. Wright’s specific 
dicta. He says that 


the art of painting having reached its acme, has also lost its 
power over the world to-day, which demands more powerful 
stimuli than it did in the past.... The complexities and 
intensifications in man’s existence to-day tend to deaden the 
mind, through the senses, to the subtleties of minute variations 
of greys, the monotonies of simple melodies, and similar mani- 
festations of a day when febrile living had not blunted the 
sensibilities. 


How does Mr. Wright know whether the art of 
painting has or has not reached its acme? Can he look 
into the future? It seems that the fault does not lie 
at all in the insipidity of the esthetic pabulum 
furnished by the art of painting. It is much more 
natural to suppose, and it is frankly admitted by 
Mr. Wright himself, that its cause is rather in the 
dullness of appetite and digestion, engendered by the 
prolonged excesses of a dissipated period. To urge 
the validity of artistic criteria prescribed by a nervous 
apparatus robbed by excesses of all its fund of normal 
irritability, is preposterous. 

The average painter of to-day ...is unaware that the 
emotional development of three centuries has rendered the art 
of painting! inadequate to the esthetic need of the present... . 
In both music and literature one sees a constant evolutionary 
process at work, and that process ‘has gone hand in hand with 
mankind’s esthetic evolution. 


This statement errs in representing the evolution of 
art as by necessity a constant ascent. The fact is that 
zesthetic evolution follows an undulating curve of 
rhythmic ascent and descent similar to the cyclic course 
of the seasons. 


This is why there has been no modern progress in the art 
of painting, and why the esthetic stimulus it offers is not 
sufficiently powerful to produce adequate reactions in the 
modern organisms. Furthermore, this emotional impotency of 
painting explains the greater public interest to-day in music and 
literature. 


There is no impotency in good works of any past 
epoch; they still do and will continue to stimulate 
interest in the student who commands the historical 
aspect of the evolution of art. The impotence does not 
lie here with the donor, but is rather the effect of the 
dullness of exhaustion in the receptor. The false and 
unesthetic principle of unlimited augmentation of the 
intensity of stimulus naturally resulted in the tenet 
that pigment, as a medium of art, is inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. This view implies ignoring of the 
biological fact that the arts can not create reality, but, 
to fulfill their purpose, must confine themselves to 
imitation of what nature alone is capable of creating. 
Viewed from this standpoint, the relative feebleness of 
pigment in reproducing images of natural phenomena 
is not a drawback but an advantage. What the taste 
of man looks for is not intensity of sensual effect, but 
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harmony of values, balance in the ensemble; in short, 
an image of that euphony of the whole which, based 
on the laws of causality, brings joy to life both in 
nature and in the arts, and affords unsurpassed com- 
fort and consolation to the human heart bent under 
sorrow and distress. 

Colour is a highly intensified emotional stimulant—a 
stimulant, in fact, whose very intensity is its raison d’étre. 
It is distracting and absorbing, and, when successfully con- 
ceived and executed, fixes the attention and produces a 
positive reaction, both intellectual and emotional. 


This statement holds good only in reference to the 
lower levels of organic life. The insect will be 
attracted by colour from afar. Following its lure, it 
will enter the aura of scent, which will accelerate 
approach to the conspicuous object which is apt to 
yield nutriment or sexual satisfaction. Colour and 
scent will stir up a dog’s salivation. Thus, in these and 
similar cases, the emotional power of colour exists 
unquestionably. But where, O brother Wright, is its 
intellectual stimulus ? 


When it [the art of colour] has found its true medium 
and has developed into a fixed and organized type of ex- 
pression, .. . it will take its place alongside of those esthetic 
stimuli which possess our nature and our minds wholly dur- 
ing their exhibition, and which produce such reactions as 
can be endured only at intervals and for limited periods 
of time. 


This seems to be a definition of erotic rapture 
(orgasm) rather than the description of an esthetic 
enjoyment the essence of which is serenity, poise, and 
perfect mastery of one’s self and one’s instruments. 
How is Mr. Wright to harmonize his postulate that 
“art must dominate life” with this later view, wherein 
the absolute dominance of crude sense is thrust forward 
as the ultimate goal of artistic effort? 

Sculpture and the graphic arts do not belong to this 
category; and herein lies one of the most significant and 
fundamental differences between the art of painting and the 
art of colour. Indeed, when this new colour-art has attained 
its inevitable goal, it will bear a much closer esthetic re- 
lationship to music than to painting. The medium of the 
art of colour is a physical property which has a direct 
vibratory action upon the optic nerve, of much the same kind 
that sound-waves have upon the eardrum. 


“Tante molis erat Romanam condere gentem!” 
Here is enthusiastic inaccuracy to back up an assertion 
devoid of biological support. Probably, at the bottom 
of all natural events, there lurks the mysterious factor 
called vibration; but it is also very probable that the 
oscillant impulses provoked by simple contact, or by 
friction, or by heat, which are transmitted through a 
sensory nerve to the centre, are of widely different 
character as to amplitude, rapidity and wave-curve, 
from those other impulses which appeal specifically to 
the sundry irritabilities of the gustatory, olfactory, 
optic, and acoustic nerves respectively. The eye can 
not hear and the ear can not see, for the several modes 
of vibration which have the power of stirring up their 
nervous responses are, probably, of radically different 
character. Comparison between them is warranted 
only on remote and superficial grounds of analogy, 
expressed by an inexact nomenclature. Where under- 
standing is hazy, definitions and terms are apt to be 
hazy also. Our knowledge of these matters is too 
incomplete. 

From the foregoing extracts the following conclu- 
sions may be drawn as implicitly expressing the views 
of Mr. Willard Huntington Wright. 

First: The modern movement’s approved method of 
dealing with excess is to pile Pelion atop of Ossa. The 
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nervous exhaustion of our period caused by persistent 
overstimulation, instead of being checked and moder- 
ated, must be dealt with by raising the pitch of 
irritation to its highest attainable level. ‘This is the 
drunkard’s well-known cure of alcoholic depression by 
doubling the dose of his tipple. 

Second: The highest degrees of esthetic enjoyment 
are reached through the maximum attainable intensity 
of emotion. It is a legitimate purpose of the arts to 
raise the intensity of sensual stimulation to the height 
of that felt during the gratification of the fundamental 
instincts of nutrition and procreation. 

Third: That the separation of a newly fledged “Art 
of Colour” from the older conception of pictorial art 
is valid, desirable, and useful. 

Dissent must be registered from the first and second 
points. Conditional assent is given to point number 
three. 

So much for the merits of the question. 

As to the warfare raging these many years between 
the academy and the iconoclasm of the modern move- 
ment this may be said: The bad temper exhibited by 
both sides of the contention is unnecessary and absurd; 
it has tended to confuse rather than to clarify the issue. 
In this matter, as in the late war, vicious animosity is 
engendered by lack of philosophic detachment, and by 
the absence of the intelligent study of all sides of the 
argument. A natural solvent of the difficulty may, 
perhaps, be found in the acceptance of the law of cyclic 
periodicity, to which the growth and decay of art- 
epochs are just as much subject as all other forms of 
organic development. Acceptance of this viewpoint 
would tend to reconcile apparent differences 
showing that both sides of the controversy may be 
right in some things and wrong in others. Their 
divergence refers only to time and sequence. Germi- 
nation, growth, fruition, and decay can never exist 
in the same organism at the same time. They must 
follow each other in their appointed order. The decay 
characteristic of winter is necessary and natural. It 
affects all organic matter that has run its complete 
cycle of existence. The seed alone is exempt from this 
law, for it guards the surviving spark of future life. 
Great art-epochs have always lapsed into wintry 
periods of exhaustion and rest. Their beginnings were 
in barbarism, and they seem to end in barbarism. It 
seems that the art of the Western World is passing 
now through such a pause of hibernal semi-dormancy. 

But let the winter be as severe as it may, nature 
never permits a complete cessation of her work. In 
winter time, microbial life of prodigious intensity is 
harnessed to produce fertilizers for the coming season. 
The promise of future crops rests in the values buried 
beneath the unsavoury surface of the manure-heap. 
The debris of organic matter left over from’ the 
preceding harvest is thus being decomposed by 
ammoniacal fermentation into vegetable mould satur- 
ated with precious, soluble nitrogen compounds. 

The modern movement seems to perform this 
extremely important work of preparatory fermentative 
disintegration of artistic matter, without the products 
of which during the revival of the coming spring and 
summer, the truest strain of seed could not produce a 
plentitude of sound crops. 

As to the tactics pursued by both academicians and 
neologists, this might be added. The academy has to 
its credit such a vast amount of solid and imperishable 
achievement, gathered from prehistoric times to the 
present day, that it could easily have preserved a 
benevolent equanimity in the presence of the harmless 
“tantrums” of the small but very useful folk of the 
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modern movement. In the republic of arts, as well as 
in other commonwealths, petulant arrogance is the 
highly cherished prerogative of petty officers—the 
liveried small fry of public life. As they are a neces- 
sary cog in the machinery of gregarious existence, 
their antics could be generously discounted for, and 
should have been borne with a kind and resigned smile; 
after all, the best corrective of all bumptiousness. But, 
on the other side, it may be remarked that the zealots 
of modernism might also have avoided the mistake of 
solemnly proclaiming, as it were by formal resolution, 
that the fervour inherent in wintry anaérobial fermen- 
tation of the compost-heap is identical with the glowing 
loveliness and fragrance of the piping times of summer. 

In the third part of Mr. Wright’s essay, printed 
in the Freeman of 6 December, the author’s 
attitude is less aggressive than in the second. He 
accepts “the unity of the principles of form and 
organization which animate all great paintings, and 
which are found in every great masterpiece of graphic 
art.” These are the identical principles on which, 
presumably, the new art of colour will have to be 
founded. “They constitute the rationale of zesthetics, 
and are based on the deepest physiological and 
intellectual needs of mankind.” This confession of 
faith of the author was read with much satisfaction ; 
and when, to put sugar on top of molasses, he adds 
the canons of art formulated by Hsieh Ho in the fifth 
century, the present writer almost regrets the some- 
what polemic tone of this article. But, as Mr. Wright 
subscribes to the Hellenic “Kalos kai agathos,’ and 
accepts Hsieh Ho’s canons of art; and as the scribe of 
these animadversions is well content to share his hopes 
for a new métier fit to produce colour-symphonies, 
there is no quarrel between the parties of the first and 
of the second part. 

“Hance veniam petimusque damusque vicissim.” 

ArRPAD G. GERSTER. 


EPITAPH. 
(From “Les Chansons de Bilitis.’’) 
In my last dreamless uncompanioned sleep 
I lie, where rose and laurel lean above 


My couch, and ever in remembrance keep 
‘Kisses and songs and secret ways of love. 


Where the tall pines are black beneath the moon 
I grew, and sadder than the mountain dawn 
The lullabies I heard my mother croon. 


I have worshipped Ashtoreth upon the heights, 

I have known Sappho where the waves are deep, 
My songs are echoes of my days and nights, 

Through my last dreamless uncompanioned sleep. 


SHEPHERD’S SONG. 
(“Ombre du bois” from “Les Chansons de Bilitis.”) 
“My love, my chosen, in her veil of grey— 
Oh cool pine shadows, did she go this way?” 
She sought the great plains smouldering to the East— 
Along the river bank we saw her stray. 


“Oh murmuring river didst thou hear her pass?” 
She turned aside and rested in the grass 
—The iris blossoms bluer where she lay— 
Then took the long road white and smooth like glass. 


“Oh road yet radiant from her naked feet, 
Merciful road, where wilt thou let us meet?” 
—In Sardis, in the Palace of the King 
After long questing, thou shalt see and greet 
The lodestar of thine eyes. Her hair’s soft fold 
Is bound with turquoise and her breasts with gold; 
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An hundred pearls of Tyre from hip to heel 
And for her girdle—lo! two arms of steel. 
Pierre Lovuys. 
(Translated by P. W. Stella Browne.) 


BOOKS. 


A HAPPY LIFE. 


“IT HAVE had a happy life.” These last words of 
William Hazlitt have excited a good deal of wonder, 
and not strangely, for they are hardly what the world 
would expect from a man who had known straitened 
means all his life long; had been twice married, both 
times unhappily ; had been the victim of one malicious 
slander after another; had been cheated by his pub- 
lishers; had repeatedly sacrificed popularity (which 
was as dear to him as to other men) for principle; 
and had died in a lodging-house in a dreary street in 
Soho. It has been suggested that the words were mere 
bravado, but nothing is more unlikely. Hazlitt did not 
speak out for fifty-two years only to make his last 
utterance an insincere one. A year earlier, in the 
preface to what he had hoped would be his greatest 
work, his life of Napoleon, he had written in words 
suggesting Dr. Johnson, “I should be sorry if there 
were a single word approaching to cant in this work.” 

On this occasion, as on others, what William Hazlitt 
said was simply and precisely what he meant. He had, 
after all, had a happy life; but the details of that life 
have, until the present time, remained somewhat ob- 
scure. Mr. P. P. Howe, in his admirable “Life of 
William Hazlitt,” * now illumines this obscurity. His 
book is a model for biographers. Mere assertion, 
speculation, and moralizing have been reduced to a 
negligible minimum; facts, a large number of them 
hitherto unknown, have been brought to light; mis- 
statements have been corrected; relevant notes (and 
only relevant ones) have been added; a vast amount of 
material has been very patiently, competently, and 
unobtrusively collected, sifted, and arranged so that 
he who runs may read. Mr. Howe as biographer is 
the very antipodes of—let us say—Mr. Edmund 
Gosse. The reader will find in this book no enter- 
taining chimeras, no mystifying allusions to sources 
apparently known to the biographer and to him alone, 
no fanciful digressions. But if Mr. Howe’s work has 
lost anything in entertainment by this strictness, the 
loss is more than atoned for by the gain in accuracy; 
what we have is, in fact, a source-book for the life 
of Hazlitt. All the material is here, or rather, all 
(outside of Hazlitt’s own writing) that is now avail- 
able. 

Naturally, the witnesses do not all agree. Anatole 
France has said, “Les perplexités commencent lorsque 
les événemenis sont rapportés par deux ou plusieurs 
témoins; car leurs témoignages sont toujours con- 
tradictoires et toujours inconciliables.” One witness 
can “be depended upon, and that is Hazlitt himself. 
That is, whatever he has to say about himself (and this 
is, first and last, a good deal) agrees with what we 
can learn from other sources, and with what Hazlitt 
himself may have written at another time. Mr. Howe 
remarks, “The task of the biographer of Hazlitt is so 
far simplified, that he does hold together in this way.” 

When we come to compare the opinions of Haz- 
litt’s contemporaries, however, he hardly seems, at 
first, to hold together in any way. Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine habitually called him “pimpled Hazlitt,” and spoke 
of his “red spotted face”; Mrs. Basil Montague said 


1“The Life of William Hazlitt.” P. P. Howe. New York: George 
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“he was always remarkable for the marble paleness 
and clearness of his complexion.” Southey called him 
(by implication) a criminal, and urged that his writ- 
ings and Cobbett’s should be made punishable by trans- 
portation; Charles Lamb wrote (to Southey!), “I 
should belie my own conscience if I said less than that 
I think W. H. to be, in his natural state, one of the 
wisest and finest spirits breathing.” Wordsworth, in 
one of his more Pecksniffian moods, wrote to Haydon 
of “the miscreant Hazlitt,” adding in high moral tone, 
“T hope that you do not associate with the fellow” ; 
Procter (“Barry Cornwall”) wrote after Hazlitt’s 
death, “Time has now cured me of my indiscriminate 
respect for the makers of books; but it has not dimin- 
ished my respect for the talents of William Hazlitt.” 
De Quincey wrote of Hazlitt, “His inveterate mis- 
anthropy was constitutional”; Talfourd declared that, 
“though Hazlitt was eaten up with passion” for 
Napoleon, “on all other subjects he was the fairest, 
the most candid of reasoners.” Coleridge, of whom 
Hazlitt has left us the most attractive picture that we 
now possess, did once say of him, “He says more than 
any man I ever knew . . . that is his own in a way 
of his own,” but this is his only generous utterance 
on the subject. In 1803, Coleridge wrote to Thomas 
Wedgwood of Hazlitt, “To be your Companion, he is, 
in my opinion, utterly unfit.’ Mr. Howe's very 
moderate comment on this letter is, “Thus vanished for 
Hazlitt, although perhaps unknown to him, another 
chance of a patron.” From this time forward we find 
a train of ill-natured allusions, and Coleridge’s com- 
ment on Hazlitt’s death, in 1830, was 


Beneath this stone does William Hazlitt lie, 
Thankless of all that God or man could give, 
He lived like one who never thought to die, 

He died like one who dared not hope to live. 


On this Mr. Howe observes drily, “The effect of this 
epitaph is a little reduced when we find that Coleridge 
kept it on hand and adapted it to serve a number of 
obituary purposes.” 

Perhaps the most curious, because the most doubt- 
ful, ambiguous, and inconstant attitude towards Haz- 
litt was that of Thomas Crabb Robinson, the diarist. 
It can be studied fully in Mr. Howe’s pages, and some 
hitherto unpublished letters and other matter help to 
clarify it. It is plain that Robinson admired Hazlitt, 
and that Hazlitt’s unpopularity rather chilled and 
repelled him. It is also plain, I believe, that a (some- 
what mistaken) sense of loyalty to Coleridge and 
Wordsworth made Robinson hesitate to do full justice 
to one whom they so flatly termed a “miscreant.” 
Hence we have a history of vacillations and indecisions 
worthy to be recorded in the later manner of Henry 
James. It can be recorded very simply, however. 
Robinson persuades himself that Hazlitt is an enemy 
to society, and cuts him; he hears that Hazlitt is lectur- 
ing, attends, and involuntarily admires. At another 
lecture he hisses, but he afterward regrets this. Meet- 
ing Hazlitt socially he speaks with him, though a little 
stiffly. (One would like a record of the conversation !) 
The last word that the diarist set down regarding 
Hazlitt was to the effect that his conversation was 
superior to Samuel Johnson’s; a verdict which, save 
perhaps for a trifle of hyperbole, should be considered 
a sufficient apology. Probably Robinson never fully 
approved Hazlitt’s political views, and probably he 
always felt the fascination of Hazlitt’s intellect. 

One man of letters was unvarying in his deep admira- 
tion for Hazlitt, and this was a man whose praise was 
worth something: John Keats. So great was the poet’s 


; enthusiasm that he wrote to Haydon, “[Hazlitt] is 
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your only good damner, and if ever I am damned, 
damn me if I shouldn’t like him to damn me.” In his 
letters, Keats, as Mr. Howe quite accurately puts it, 
“quotes and can not stop quoting Hazlitt.” 

Why were Hazlitt’s opponents so bitter against him? 
The cases of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey are 
typical, and Mr. Howe has documented them pretty 
fully. I think we can understand their zeal. They 
had forsworn the faith of their youth, and its splendid 
visions had faded into the light of common day. It 
was much pleasanter, much more comfortable to write 
well-paid articles for the Tory Courier, or to be Poet 
Laureate, or to deplore the sad excesses of the French 
Revolution. If that curious creature, Hazlitt, would 
perversely continue on the unpopular side—tant pis 
pour lui! But I suspect that the venom of these three 
worthies had at least a part of its source in a sneaking 
sense of shame. 

We may do well at this point to ask what the 
monstrous doctrines of “the miscreant Hazlitt’? were, 
which kept him in the wilderness of unpopularity to 
the end of his days. But before quoting a character- 
istic passage it is worth while to recall that Hazlitt’s 
father, the dissenting minister, lost a good position for 
advocating the American cause at a crisis of the Revo- 
lution. It was not a time-serving family. 

The passage which I shall quote is set by Mr. Howe 
in its proper perspective. He reminds us that in 1816 
Wordsworth had published some poems with a preface 
in which he urged the cultivation of military virtues, 
and a specific increase in the standing army. A stanza 
from one of the poems ran: 


But thy most dreaded instrument 

In working out a pure intent, 

Is Man—arrayed for mutual slaughter— 
Yea, Carnage is Thy Daughter! 


Hazlitt’s view was a little different, and we may now 
quote from an essay of his which appeared in the 
Examiner the same year: 


We have said that the expenses of the war might as well 
have been sunk in the sea; and so they might, for they have 
been sunk in unproductive labour, that is, in maintaining 
large establishments, and employing great numbers of men 
in doing nothing or mischief ... all of whom are main- 
tained out of the labour and sweat of the country, and for 
all of whom, and for all that they do (put together) the 
country is not one pin the better, or at least, one penny 
more in pocket, than if they were at the bottom of the 
Channel. The present may have been the most just and 
necessary war, in a political, moral, and religious point 
of view, that was ever engaged in; but it has also been the 
most expensive; and what is worse, the expense remains 
just the same, though it may have been the most unjust 
and unnecessary in the world. We have paid for it, and 
we must pay for it equally in either case, and wholly out 
of our own pockets. ... The difference between the expense 
of a war or a peace-establishment is just the difference 
between a state of productive and unproductive labour. Now 
this whole question ...may be explained in two words. 
Suppose I give a man five shillings a day for going out in 
a boat and catching fish for me. This is paying for pro- 
ductive labour.... But if I, having the money to do what 
I please with, give him five shillings a day for shooting at 
crows, he is paid equally for his trouble, and accordingly 
takes so much from the public stock, while he adds nothing 
to it, but so much carrion. So if the Government pay him 
so much a day for shooting at Frenchmen and Republicans, 
this is a tax, a loss, a burthen to the country, without any- 
thing got by it; for we can not, after all, eat Frenchmen 
and Republicans after we have killed them. War in itself 
is a thriving, sensible traffic only to cannibals! 


What Wordsworth thought of this can be imagined ; 
Mr. Howe, with doubtless a private grin, says, “It is 
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not a nice thing, when you have propounded a theory 
that ‘Carnage’ is ‘God’s daughter, to have your 
political deductions jeopardized by a counter theory 
that ‘war is a thriving, sensible traffic only to can- 
nibals.’”” Certainly it is not a nice thing, and Hazlitt’s 
enemies frothed at the mouth, much as their descend- 
ants froth to-day when Mr. Bertrand Russell or 
Mr. J. M. Keynes talks unpalatable common sense. 

Well! Hazlitt stuck to his guns and fought the 
good fight. He might (by a simple, easy process of 
abandoning convictions and changing opinions) have 
become prosperous, a lion in London society, and a 
champion of the conservatives, declaiming (like 
Wordsworth) against the iniquity of any political 
reform. It was not to be. Still in the wilderness, 
exhausted by the lifelong struggle, he died, glad at 
having lived to see the downfall of the Bourbons, in 
1830. Worldly success had been within his grasp, if 
he had chosen to put his hand out. Yet somehow 
William Hazlitt always preferred his birthright to the 
choicest mess of pottage. Obstinate? Perhaps. But 
he had “a happy life.” 

BEN C. CLouGH. 


A HARBINGER OF ABDICATIONS. 

ONcE in a while there comes along a book which was 
evidently written for the sake of its concluding chapter: 
the long: path of reminiscence ends at the doorstep of 
apologia. The volume on Sir Henry Elliot’s diplomatic 
career’ comes in this category. It has been rather skil- 
fully prepared by a member of his family, for domestic 
and social reasons as it would seem, and both introduc- 
tion and appendix help to make the object still clearer. 
Sir Henry spent some rather unsatisfactory years as 
ambassador at Constantinople early in the reign of Abdul 
Hamid, and the present defence, though belated, is by no 
means superfluous. However, a book of this type may 
be read for other reasons: for a rapid, refreshing view 
of European politics during the third quarter of the last 
century, or for a survey of some of the characteristics 
and peculiarities of the British diplomatic seryice. 

Sir Henry seems often to have been in at the finish: 
a harbinger of depositions and abdications—and a victim 
of the temporary lacune that followed them. He was 
always uttering warnings, witnessing disasters, and pack- 
ing up to leave. He was British minister at Naples, in 
1860, when the Bourbon regime came to an end; and he 
represented his country at Athens when, in 1863, the 
Bavarian Otho was dispensed with and a new Danish 
prince taken on; and he was ambassador at Constanti- 
nople at the time of the deposition and suicide of Abdul 
Aziz. In each case he admonished and warned the 
offending and imperilled monarch, like the staunch Brit- 
ish liberal that he was—constantly employed, as he 
phrases it, “at my old trade of King lecturing.’ When 
he got his audience with Francis at Naples, he spoke to 
him as plainly as he had spoken to his minister. “I did 
all I could to open his eyes to the real state of things’— 
discontent with government through an arbitrary police— 
“and to the dangers that were approaching him’; but the 
King, a true Bourbon, was incapable of learning—and 
was out for good and all a few months later. At Athens 
he cited Francis for the benefit of Otho, and added that, 
“while one person preferred a despotic government and 
another liked a democratic form, every one was agreed 
that of all possible systems none was so utterly bad as a 
nominal constitution habitually set at naught.” Four 
months later Otho was deposed. In 1876 came the turn 
of Abdul Aziz. Sir Henry, in audience, took the oppor- 


1*Sqme Revolutions and Other Diplomatic Experiences.” The late 
Sir Henry G. Elliot, with an Introduction by his Daughter. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. $7.00. 
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tunity of urging him to carry out effective reforms, de- 
claring that “among his Majesty’s subjects a spirit had 
arisen of which every other European country had had 
experience—that the institutions of the past were no 
longer suited to the present age, and that everywhere the 
people were beginning to expect to have a certain control 
over those who conducted their administration.” Though 
the Sultan listened, he did not act. A few months later, 
he was pushed from his throne, and presently removed 
himself from this world. Do we not see Sir Henry 
throughout as the sturdy, forthright, hortatory English 
liberal, laying down the law to the “lesser breeds” with a 
real Anglo-Saxon self-confidence and unction? 

Sir Henry shows, too, a sense of Anglo-Saxon honour 
and loyalty that is gratifyingly high. At Naples, he saw 
something of the seamy side of the Resorgimento. 
Naturally he disparaged Cavour as compared with Gari- 
baldi, and he is severe indeed on the Ré Galantuomo: 
“Tf he would even now behave like a gentleman and go 
to war with Naples, I would forgive him; for it would 
be the greatest benefit he could confer on Italy, as he 
might conquer this country and place it under a regular 
government; but the deliberate encouragement of a revo- 
lution which neither he nor anyone else can be sure of 
guiding until it has spread ruin through half the Peninsula, 
while professing friendship to his victims all the time, 
is as discreditable as anything ever done by a Bourbon.” 
Truly, eggs must be broken for an omelette, and reputa- 
tions be slightly cracked for the success of a political 
turnover. 

At Athens, in the early ’sixties, our diarist observed 
a fanatical demand for the ‘reconstruction of a powerful 
Greek Empire”; the Greeks to a man looking to the 
“re-establishment of the Empire as simply a question of 
time.” The idea has lived on into our own day and the 
answer is—Smyrna. 

It was Sir Henry’s faculty for seeing both sides that 
brought him into trouble at Constantinople during the 
sensational days of the “Bulgarian atrocities.” As 
clearly as he saw the faults of the South Italians he saw 
those of the Balkan Christians. To him, on the spot as 
he was, they were as often the aggressors as were the 
Turks. Thinking so and saying so, he was branded as 
a Turkophil; and when official news of the excesses in 
Bulgaria failed to reach Lord Beaconsfield in London, 
trouble, in the official way, ensued. It was due, in part, 
to a diplomatic service over-elaborated at one point and 
under-developed at others, and in part to a “feeling” 
between embassy and consulate, which resulted in the 
diversion of official intelligence by the latter to a London 
newspaper. But Disraeli could complain of “Sir Henry’s 
want of energy and deficiency of information,” and of 
the “great peril” impending through “Elliot’s supidity” ; 
and Lord Salisbury could urge his recall. However, 
Elliot remained for the Constantinople conference, that 
ill-starred gathering—are not all conferences such?— 
which was to deal finally with the mischiefs set afoot 
years before by the ominous Drei Kaiser Bund. The 
Bund and its three Kaisers are now alike of the past, 
but the long train of ills which began to manifest itself 
with the Herzegovinian insurrection of 1875 continues 
to grow worse rather than better. In this conference the 
Russian influence could still be predominant, and Sir 
Henry had to cope as best he might with Ignatiev. 
“Though immensely General Ignatiev’s superior in intel- 
lect as well as principle,” says his dutiful editor, “he was 
in no way armed to meet a totally unscrupulous adversary 
whose whole life had been passed in the East and whose 
energies for years had been solely concentrated on the 
advancement of Russian interests in Turkey, and on frus- 
trating any progress or tendency towards liberty in that 


unhappy country.” Referring to the book’s portrait- 
frontispiece, it becomes easy to take this view of Great 
Britain’s representative. We accept him as a highly 
civilized human being, both within and without, and 
perhaps like him all the better for a partial inability to 
meet successfully the Ignatievs and Abdul Hamids of 
this world. 

To end with, it should be said that the book is put 
together chiefly from diaries and letters, most of the 
official documents which might have been drawn upon 
having been lost in the fire which destroyed the British 
embassy at Constantinople in 1870. The book, therefore, 
follows a style more simple and familiar than such 
memoirs usually employ, and doubtless, for that reason, 
brings one closer to a multitude of significant happenings 
and facts than would have been likely under the other 
plan. Henry B. FUuLter. 


WHAT MR. THOMAS REMEMBERS. 

Few stories are so interesting, in the give and take of 
reminiscent conversation, as those about the theatre; and 
few seem so dull in print. One can almost number on 
one’s fingers the books of theatrical gossip or biography 
which have more than an antiquarian interest. Colley 
Cibber’s “Apology” still heads the list, of course. It has 
never had a rival. In this country we would place first 
the reminiscences of old Sol Smith. Such a chapter as 
that describing his journey down the Alleghany, and the 
evening performance in the one log cabin which consti- 
tuted the embryonic “town” of Lewiston, with tallow dips 
stuck in potatoes for footlights, is a gem of comic narra- 
tion and a vivid picture of our frontier life. The second 
best book is “Rachel in the New World,” written by a 
sprightly Frenchman in Rachel’s company, and to be taken, 
save for the facts of dates and performances and box- 
office receipts, with a grain of salt. This gay fellow 
never let literal accuracy spoil a description. The auto- 
biography of James Fennell is dull. So is Dunlap’s his- 
tory. Joe Jefferson’s book about himself is garrulous, and 
Winter’s about him is ponderous. We should give third 
place to Mr. E. H. Sothern’s delicious ‘““Melancholy Tale 
of Me.” All three of these books, be it noted, are by 
actors, and all these actors knew how to write. There 
seem to be advantages in being a comedian. 

Into their gay and gracious company we can not intro- 
duce “The Print of My Remembrance,”* by Augustus 
Thomas, so-called “dean” of American dramatists, whose 
first play is dated 1875, and whose last play is not yet. 
At the end of his fat volume he lists over sixty works, 
short and long, which he has contributed to the American 
stage. He has a considerable reputation, too, as an after- 
dinner speaker. He is now director-general of the Pro- 
ducing Managers’ Association, and has just launched a 
scheme for a so-called “National Theatre’: in short, 
gentlemen, an impressive personality! Yet, beside the 
thin, wretchedly printed little volume by old Sol Smith, 
printer’s devil, actor, frontier manager almost a hundred 
years ago, Mr. Thomas’s impressive tome is so much 
sawdust. Smith saw with a clear blue eye, and recorded 
with perception and humour. Mr. Thomas appears to 
have had his vision befogged by the theatrical illumination, 
and he records with a solemn stutter. 

A review of this book does not seem to be the occasion 
for an estimate of Mr. Thomas’s place as a dramatist, 
but it is certainly fair to point out that the book discloses, 
quite unconsciously, his essential attitude towards the 
theatre, and hence explains his dramas. The print of his 
remembrance, for example, contains no picture whatever 
of a play by Ibsen, or even of a play by James A. Herne. 


1“The Print of My Remembrance.” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00, 
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Neither dramatist is mentioned, nor is Shaw mentioned, 
nor Hauptmann. During the ’nineties, when Ibsen was 
dawning on our horizon, when Herne was writing 
“Griffith Davenport,’ when Mr. Shaw was sending us, 
through his ambassador, Richard Mansfield, his first 
electrifying revelations, Mr. Thomas (who was not yet 
mind you, forty years old) was looking backward to 
Bronson Howard, not forward to the light; and as he 
patched up his plays for Broadway he saw the theatre 
with his friend Charlie Frohman’s eyes, as a place where 
amusements are concocted for profit, not where visions 
are expressed. 

If one desire further enlightenment on this point, one 
might consider Mr. Thomas’s account of the trip he took 
to Arizona to gather material for his play of that name, 
and the calm, mechanical way he went about the army 
post where he was entertained, selecting his types and 
evolving a plot. Then compare this with the brief account 
Hamlin Garland has somewhere written of his trip to 
Arizona with William Vaughn Moody, less than a decade 
later. Moody, silent, brooding, but live as a red coal, sat 
his horse on a certain high place and drank in the soul of 
the open. A year or two later he appeared before Miss 
Margaret Anglin with the manuscript of “The Great 
Divide.” From our frontier melodrama, of which 
“Arizona” was but another, if more skilful, example, 
Moody, the poet and professor, had suddenly made litera- 
ture, and dramatic literature. He had brought a spiritual 
vision into the playhouse. 

It appears from Mr. Thomas’s book, as it appears less 
directly from his plays, that just once was he actually 
touched by a spark of the real creative fire. It came about 
rather quaintly. As a young man, he acted as press agent 
to a professional telepathist named Bishop, and this man’s 
powers, which seem to have been genuine and remarkable, 
roused his imagination and led him into many specula- 
tions, until he was so far convinced of the social impor- 
tance of individual thought, the power, for good or evil, 
of suggestion, that he put something of his conviction into 
drama. He wrote “The Witching Hour” and “As a Man 
Thinks,” certainly his best plays. The latter, though a bit 
overloaded with “message,” is technically expert; it con- 
tains a fine, significant character-study, and it has behind 
it a ring of conviction. It marks the extreme point to 
which Mr. Thomas ever swam into the modern current; 
it is as near as he ever came to grasping the fact that 
there is a theatre about which Broadway knows little or 
nothing. But whether it is sufficient to entitle him to 
found our “National Theatre” is another matter. 

In 1892, a group of men met in New York (at dinner, 
of course) to discuss the elevating of the stage. They 
planned to give five plays, in repertoire. The venture was 
known as the Theatre of Arts and Letters. At this meet- 
ing were Howells, Charles Dudley Warner, George W. 
Cable, F. J. Stimson, Richard Hovey, Richard Harding 
Davis, Stedman, Frank R. Stockton, besides Mr. Thomas 
and Bronson Howard. Mr. Thomas records with some 
unction Howard’s scorn of the proposed idea. “What 
plays have these men written?” he demanded; and he 
added that “the capacity to write plays invariably evinces 
itself in a disposition to do so before middle life.” One 
detects considerable unction, too, in Mr. Thomas’s account 
of the failure of the venture, the only successful plays 
being by young Clyde Fitch and Mr. Brander Matthews. 
He quite ignores the fact that Richard Hovey introduced 
Maeterlinck to America, that Richard Harding Davis 
became a playwright, that this experiment gave Fitch 
his first chance; and, for all either he or Howard knew, 
a “disposition” to write plays might have been evinced 
early in life by all the men present—and choked by the 
conditions of our theatre. If the last twenty-five years have 


shown anything at all in the playhouse, they have shown 
that one of the chief causes for the low estate of Ameri- 
can drama, as compared with that of the Continent, is the 
gap existing here, and not existing there, between men 
of culture and men of the theatre; and it has further 
shown that most of the “mystery” of play-writing is pure 
hokum, a first-rate artist being in most cases quite able 
to work effectively for the stage, if the stage gives him 
the proper encouragement. Pirandello was over fifty 
years old before he ever wrote a play. Since Mr. Thomas 
appears so blissfully ignorant of this fact, so smugly self- 
satisfied with the sort of conditions which keep our first- 
rate artists as far from the American playhouse as they 
can get, I for one think him about the last person in the 
land to be chosen as the founder of a “National Theatre,” 
even with Mr. Abraham Erlanger as the titular head and 
Mr. Lee Shubert as the business-manager. 

Mr. Thomas’s chapters appeared orginally, I believe, 
in the Saturday Evening Post, and they were dictated. 
Making every allowance alike for the Post’s omniver- 
ousness and the distractions of dictation, they are ram- 
bling, long-winded, disjointed and at times downright 
illiterate. When, however, the “dean” of our dramatists, 
the founder of our National Theatre, uses “to suicide” as 
a verb; when the latter half of a sentence does not de- 
pend upon the first half; when he blandly confesses that 
the dramas in a set of Voltaire he purchased did not 
interest him, “being principally in verse’; when he im- 
parts the astonishing information that “the religious 
views of these great men from Plutarch to Emerson” 
(including, so far as we can gather, Shakespeare and 
Voltaire) “were not far enough apart to have the differ- 
ence .a matter of discussion’—well, the Province- 
town Players and the Equity Players and the Theatre 
Guild are explained and accounted for with wonderful 
completeness. 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 


SHORTER NOTICE. 
NEITHER “Fashions for Men” nor “The Swan’? shows the 
sweep, the impelling force or the bizarre quality of Mol- 
nar’s imagination which go to make “Liliom” a work of 
genius. Both are more ordinary in conception and _ tech- 
nique, but occasional strokes of sound pathos or humour 
and the several-faceted humanity of the chief characters, 
elevate them above the ruck of ordinary plays. There is 
not much zest in the stories here presented; and the plot 
of “Fashions for Men” must be admitted to have, after the 
first act, little plausibility. The first act, however, is one of 
the most deftly contrived in modern drama. Several lines 
of interest, all skilfully interwoven, are expounded with 
clarity and adroitness, and at the same time developed to 
a crisis before the curtain falls. Realism, sentiment, humour, 
and partly delicate, partly pungent satire are blended. The 
two acts which follow are less expert, though the perplexi- 
ties that arise in them, some of which remain after the 
play is finished, are exactly those of life. The mild-man- 
nered Juhasz is an effective contrast not only to the admir- 
able roughneck Liliom, but to the abominable and thoroughly 
real Oscar (in “Fashions for Men”) as well. “The Swan,” 
a picture of royal matchmaking that, according to the way 
one looks at it, ends or almost ends disastrously, is a more 
even piece of workmanship. An ironical tinge in the char- 
acters and the dialogue enhances their significance. 
R. Acaes 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 
PieTRO ARETINO’S name has come down to us attended 
with every sort of infamy. He is one of the legendary 
monsters of literary history, the most sinister figure of 
an age that witnessed the collapse of a united Christen- 


“Fashions for Men and The Swan,” 


Franz Molnar, New 
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dom, an intellectual hyena, in short, laughing amid the 
tombs of everything that had been lovely and of good 
report in the Europe of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance. Thief, liar, blackmailer, pander, not to say the 
founder of yellow journalism: what a chaplet of oppro- 
brious names his bowed neck has been obliged to wear! 
He has been one of those broad-backed scapegoats upon 
whom humanity loves to lay the burden of its own sins; 
and perhaps he merited that evil fortune. “He was a 
monster, it is true,’ says Mr. Edward Hutton: “to deny 
that is to belittle him.” But why do we find the monsters 
of the sixteenth century so far less baleful than those of 
less vigorous epochs? Is it not because their minds were 
so objective, their passions so spontaneous, because they 
sought always expression, action, movement? Blackguard 
that he was, Aretino could never have been Titian’s 
“honoured gossip’ had he not possessed an essentially 
healthy soul. Nor could he have been received with 
“fraternal tenderness” by a pope who caused other men 
to be hanged for their obscenities. 


WE see him indeed, in Mr. Hutton’s biography, giving 
and taking with a free hand, the condottiere of letters, a 
braggart and a bully, inordinately vain, promiscuously 
compassionate, lustful, rapacious, affectionate, the adored 
of innumerable mistresses, who “talked, quarrelled, 
screamed, sulked, lounged, admired themselves and made 
love all over the Casa,” the buffoon of his children, the 
despair of his secretaries, the very type of those parvenu 
magnificos in some ‘“‘Marriage at Cana” of Paolo Veronese. 
He had worked long and hard; and in many devious ways, 
in order to arrive at the splendid security of those later 
years; he had been driven from city to city, from court 
to court, before he had found an asylum in Venice, the 
sanctuary of refugees, as Amsterdam was to become in 
the following century and London in the days of Herzen, 
Mazzini and Marx. As much the “banker of the 
wretched” as the “Scourge of Princes,” he had in his 
complex nature, a nature that overflowed with every 
extravagant inconsistency, more than a suggestion of 
Robin Hood; and he had been courageous, too, in the 
midst of his knaveries. How could it have profited him 
to attack with a sonnet the sale of indulgences, the pecca- 
dillo with which his wandering career is supposed to have 
begun? He might even have said, he who was so fertile 
in excuses, that in living on blackmail he was but 
carrying over into the sphere of letters the consecrated 
practice of the great freebooters whom all the world 
admired. 


~~ For the journalistic mode that he invented he had a pretty 


name which all his successors have jealously claimed on 
behalf of their work. He called it “divulging the truth,” 
and, thanks to this virtuous art, he was able to play 
against one another, to the tune of countless thousands of 
scudi, Francis I, Henry VIII, Charles V, not to mention 
a crowd of lesser protectors. His success was a tribute 
not so much perhaps to his own force as to that of an 
emerging public opinion, but it would hardly have been 
possible if he had not possessed a unique power over 
words. Mr. Hutton describes him as the first “realist,” 
in the modern sense-of the term, as the foe of pedants, 
the apostle of spontaneity, the iconoclast of style, who 
released the Italian vernacular from the bondage of gram- 
matical forms. He plunged the literary consciousness in 
the rude, harsh element of the street, the brothel and the 
tavern and introduced a manner that has, in Mr. Hutton’s 
words, “the odour of life, the smell of the city, its con- 
fusion, rapidity, injustice, the discomfort of its crowded 


1“Pietro Aretino.” 


Edward Hutton. Houghton Mifflin 
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streets, the vehemence of its public life, its noise, and its 
enormous and futile gestures which mean so much for a 
moment.” Defoe, too, was to find in a similar artistic 
faculty a unique instrument for the dragooning of the 
popular mind; and it is one of the signs of Aretino’s 
astuteness that he was very careful never to make enemies 
of other writers. To men of letters whom he despised 
he paid freely the sort of tributes for which cardinals and 
princes had to contend with proffered cloaks of embroid- 
ered satin, with bulging purses and chains of gold. Safe 
in Venice, he knew—none better—that nothing could ever 
undo him but the printed word. 


HERE again, however, something greater than self-interest 
seems to have actuated him. He could sell his praise, to 
be sure, as he could sell the vitriol which, with him, 
appeared almost to constitute an additional secretion of 
the body. How far he could go indeed in this respect we 
may judge from the story of the “Marfisa,’ the epic 
which he designed in honour, first, of the house of 
Gonzaga and secondly of the “genealogy of the Medici,” 
and which he finally wrote for the greater glory of the 
Marchese del Vasto, whom alone he had been able to 
secure as a patron. He had had such grievous hours in 
those intervals when his star was low, he who so loved 
the voluptuous and who had achieved his ultimate security 
at such a price! Was he to lack corn and hay for his 
horses? Was he to be obliged to sell his household goods 
to dress himself, to go about with only half a servant 
and submit his chin to incompetent barbers—he, Pietro 
Aretino, who had shared the luxury of a house where even 
Leo X had been ill-at-ease? But if, to sustain that love 
of glory, he could flatter, as he could abuse and threaten, 
immoderately and without conscience, he had at the same 
time an immense power of admiration. Whether he was 
sincere in his praise of the saints may perhaps be ques- 
tioned, true as it is that he received his material for the 
“Life of St. Thomas” direct from the descendants of 
Aquinas himself: we know at least that he was bitterly 
attacked by his contemporaries for daring to use such a 
pen as his to write of divine things, and it is a fact, which 
posterity has also resented, that he wrote and published 
the first series of his dialogues in the same year as the 
“Passion of Jesus.” But no one has ever doubted the 
reality of his enthusiasm for art. While he could act 
for Titian as a sort of glorified press agent, as we 
should say, he appears to have done so for no other 


reason than what Swinburne called the “noble pleasure of 
praising.” 


“WHILE you, Titian, and you, Sansovino, on canvas and 
in marble,” he writes in one of his letters, “display your 
art so that it is resplendent everywhere and the example 
of every pilgrim spirit: I with zealous heart bowed in 
homage paint and carve humbly on paper.” Such is the 
style, by no means exalted in the mere conventional man- 
ner of the day, in which he addresses the great masters 
whom he adored: witness the letter on the “Last Judg- 
ment” to which Michelangelo replied that its author was 
“the only model of knowledge in the world.” He had 
found in Venice not merely an asylum; he had found a 
paradise of the senses where nature was the “mistress of 
all masters” and seemed to indulge them with a peculiar 
exuberance. Titian painted again and again the bland, 
serene countenance of this old buccaneer who had lived 
long enough to be described by a famous contemporary as 
“absolutely necessary to human life,” and whom we see, 
at table, under the glass dome of his great salone, sur- 
rounded by a throng of cardinals, courtesans, painters, 
scholars, or discoursing in the garden by the lagoon 
facing the little island of Murano. 
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SoME people have a way of looking straight ahead—as horses look ahead when 
they wear blinders. They see only the objects immediately before them, and 
assume that once they arrive at the visible goal, the future will be an effortless 
dolce far niente. 


Life isn’t that way. A little reflection convinces us that there is no use in 
searching for the pot of gold because rainbows have no end. Similarly we 
know that goals arrived at are merely stations for fresh horses and that life 
itself is a long and winding road, often in bad repair, but capable of being 
made interesting if one learns how to drive. 


Life becomes a series of formule for such persons. They are the ones who 
believed that everything would be perfect when the war ended. Then they 
postponed perfect bliss until the peace-treaty was signed; felicity lingered on 
the way and these optimists determined that when Harding was in his heaven 
all would be well with the world. Many of them pinned their faith to the 
League of Nations, the protective tariff, the this bill and the that bill. They 
have their pet Messiahs; they organize associations. Latterly they have been 
dazzled by the universal brotherhood that was waiting in the wings until we 
ratified the British debt-agreement. 


Well, maybe everything will be rosy next week, or week after; but, mean- 
time, the FREEMAN has the feeling that this paper will be pretty badly needed, 
even if the distribution of haloes is imminent. The foreign situation is getting 
as thick as pea-soup, the domestic situation is becoming like liberally diluted 
water: the one is difficult to digest and the other is without nourishment. 
Both require attention. The Freeman is here. 


Then there isa wholesome agitation in the world of art and science; the 
paralysis which the war laid on the minds of men is lifting. Not only did the 
war not inspire enduring art, but it infected the creative imagination with a 
disease which, happily, must yield to time. The Freeman, having spent 
some three years in getting its stride, is ready for the work of interpreta- 
tion and criticism that is imperative and indispensable to a vital and flourish- 
ing art. 


If you like this number and would like your friends to like 
it send us their names and we will mail free copies to them. 


‘‘WHERE IRON IS, THERE 
IS THE FATHERLAND!” 


by CLARENCE K. STREIT 


is a pamphlet which clarifies the motives that underlie 
the commotion about the Ruhr. Mr. Streit had ex- 
cellent opportunities to observe European men and 
methods. He was in our army and later was attached 
to our peace-mission in Paris. Since that time he 
studied as a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, having been 
sent from the University of Montana. Mr. Streit 
is one of the best-informed of the American news- 
paper-correspondents now in Europe. His pam- 
phlet discloses the uninterrupted relations of French 
and German industrial barons while their respective 
compatriots were being sacrificed on the altar of 
patriotism. The loyalty of industrial magnates to 
coal and iron dividends transcended devotion to 
country. A French Government could shut its 
eyes to a shipload of nickel destined to make German 
projectiles. A German Government could spare 
certain French areas accessible to its guns and its 
flyers. Why? Read Streit’s spicy truths, verified 
by testimony before a committee of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. 


The FREEMAN offers the pamphlet (which costs 
fifty-five cents if bought separately) free with 
the FREEMAN for 13 weeks, fer $1.50. 


The Freeman, 
116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


T enclose $1.50 for which send the FREEMAN for 
13 weeks to 


